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CENTRAL AFRICA 
The Federation 


EQUAL TREATMENT OF ALL RACES 


Mr. D. L. Yampa (Northern Rhodesia) moved the following 
motion in the Federal Assembly (July 20, 1954) :— 

“That equal treatment be accorded immediately to all races 
in all public places within the Federation and that such action 
be enforced by legislation to be passed by the Federal As- 
sembly.”’ The debate awakened great public interest. 

Mr. Yamba drew attention to the preamble to the Con- 
stitution which refers to the fostering of ‘‘partnership and co- 
operation between the inhabitants”, and went on: “I have 
brought up this motion with a view to getting a thorough 
interpretation of this Constitution and to place in front of the 
public, both black and white, a clear picture of what road we 
are supposed to walk through.” 

He appeared to appreciate however that general legislation 
to abolish racial discrimination was impracticable and directed 
the attention of the Assembly to spheres in which legislative 
or administrative action could be effective. He suggested that 
“‘all the services which the Federation has taken over from the 
territorial governments, such as post offices, railways and so 
on, should be put at the common use for all members of the 
public of the Federation.” 

Mr. W. M. Chirwa (Nyasaland), in seconding the motion, 
drew attention to various parts of the Constitution to show 
that “‘the spirit of the Constitution is one of no discrimination”’. 
But he too confined his detailed remarks to the subject of dis- 
crimination in the Post Office and on the railways, using them 
as examples to show how discrimination exists and gives rise 
to suspicion and fear. He concluded: ‘‘If we examine ourselves 
and we really believed in the things we have said in the past 
and the things we have preached to the African people, we 
must agree that discrimination is undignified, humiliating and 
an absolute evil and no two races living in co-existence can live 
happily while it continues.” 

Speeches from the European members tended to fall into 
two types. Some members contented themselves with discuss- 
ing the narrow question of discrimination in railways and post 
offices and opposed the motion on the grounds that the pro- 
vision of equal facilities would use up money urgently required 
for more important matters, such as schools and hospitals. 
Other members discussed the general question of discrimina- 
tion and almost without exception urged that the Africans 
should be satisfied with slow progress, stating that the motion 
itself was liable to give rise to racial antagonism and misunder- 
standing. Mr. I. D. Smith said: “I am a bit dubious in my 
mind as to whether the real meaning behind this motion is that 
there should be complete social integration. If that is the main 
point it is most unfortunate. And it is certainly something with 
which I personally cannot agree, and I am sure that 99 per cent 
of the Europeans in the Federation would never agree to it. And 
this is what is important. The majority of the thinking Africans 
would never accept it either. Not in Southern Rhodesia.”’ 

The principle of slow development was supported by Dr. 
C. Haslam and the Rev. P. Ibbotson, respectively Chairman 
and one of the members of the African Affairs Board. Dr. 


Haslam, disclaiming an intention or desire to represent African 
opinion, said ‘‘How do I know what African opinion is? It may 
blow this way to-day and the next way to-morrow. I have never 
regarded that as my function and when I said at the beginning 
of this speech that I spoke with a greater sense of responsibility 
than perhaps ever before, it was because I feel bound on this 
occasion to exercise to the full my responsibility to represent 
what I sincerely believe to be the best interests of Africans.” 
These, he went on to say, would be served by taking advantage 
of that slow, gradual, but nevertheless inexorable tide in the 
change of opinion to which the Rev. P. Ibbotson had referred. 

Mr. Dendy Young, Q.C., leader of the Confederate Party 
and its only M.P., opened by saying: “‘I think I should inter- 
vene now in this debate so as to attempt to halt what | consider 
the flood of evasion, equivocation and, in some cases, rank 
hypocrisy . . . We know that discrimination does exist and 
that it has been the traditional policy in Southern Rhodesia ever 
since the country was started. The discrimination which exists 
to-day is in accordance with the traditional policy in Southern 
Rhodesia in regard to Native Affairs . . . The question then 
arises whether it is right and proper for that policy to be con- 
tinued . . . Itis not going to satisfy people by saying to them: 
‘Instead of giving you equality, we are giving you advice about 
tolerance’.”’ 

Mr. Young then went on to consider the meaning of partner- 
ship in the Constitution. He said ‘‘the interpretation which I 
venture to put upon the Constitution for the purposes of my 
political philosophy and the philosophy of the party which I 
represent is that the term ‘partnership’ does not require inte- 
gration of the people, or anything like that. It contemplates 
partnership between the two races, a partnership on a racial 
basis. It involves the recognition of the existence, the co- 
existence of two separate civilisations—civilisations which at 
present it is probably impossible to mix and civilisations which 
will not mix, civilisations which demand for their developments 
that there should be a separation of institutions and separation 
in regard to land.” Mr. Young then proposed an amended 
motion that the Southern Rhodesian policy of providing 
separate but equal facilities as far as feasible, for the races, be 
affirmed in the Federal field. 

The Rev. A. B. Doig (Nyasaland) sympathised with the 
views of the African members on discrimination in post 
offices and on railways but suggested that many matters could 
be put right by administrative instructions rather than legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. W. M. Savanhu, one of the two African members for 
Southern Rhodesia, found himself in disagreement with Mr. 
Chirwa, and said, ‘‘I believe the question of social integration 
is quite irrelevant to the terms of the motion, and what we 
want are adequate facilities for all races throughout the 
Federation.” At this Mr. Chirwa interjected ‘‘Do you want 
them separate ?”’ 

The Prime Minister (Sir Godfrey Huggins) when he inter- 
vened in the debate, said that if the motion were carried out 
it would create so much ill-feeling and so much resentment 
in the Europeans that they would put back the clock of advance- 
ment and co-operation and partnership by at least ten years. 
He went on to say, in regard to the post offices, that the 
Southern Rhodesian system was the best and added: “‘It is 
certainly impossible to alter it until the honourable leaders of 
the African people have cleaned up their brothers a bit.”” In 








summing up, he said. ‘‘Let us for the sake of Federation which 
was for economic advancement, not for the preamble! which 
was forced upon us, have patience. It is the abject poverty of 
the masses which is the cause of the trouble. We have not the 
money to educate them and elevate them.” 

The motion was defeated and a motion proposed by Mr. 
Eastwood was adopted (being opposed only by the African 
members for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland). This read: 
“that within the constitutional responsibilities assigned to the 
Federal government they will endeavour to provide improved 
facilities for all races.” 

The Rhodesia Herald (July 31, 1954) commented that “‘to 
insist on some abstract conception of justice is to make justice 
the master of human relationships instead of their servant’, 
and recommended that in cases of hardship as a result of differen- 
tiation or of non-differentiation, Government departments 
should give all the attention deserved as these represented a 
possibly troubled frontier. ““The speech by Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, uncompromising in its down-to-earth realism, was 
an outstanding exposition of the direction which Southern 
Rhodesia has taken and which, within the Federation, it will 
undoubtedly continue to take.”” 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


The policy of the Federal Government is not to permit any 
further Indian or Asian immigration, with certain exceptions 
covering teachers, ministers of religion and the wives of 
persons already in the country. This was stated in the Federal 
Parliament on August 2, 1954 by the Minister of Home 
Affairs, Mr. J. M. Greenfield, replying to the debate on the 
second reading of the Immigration Bill. He said that the Bill 
did not refer in specific terms to Asian immigration; he himself 
did not do so in introducing the second reading, which was 
accepted. Mr. Greenfield said one of the prime objects in 
establishing Federation was to maintain the British way of 
life in this part of Africa. He referred to the need to encourage 
European immigration and maintain the British pattern of life, 
and pointed to the different cultures and standards of the 
Asiatic way of life . It was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to set up a fact-finding committee which would ascertain 
the capacity of the country to absorb immigrants, and what 
industries and occupations required them. This committee 
would guide the immigration boards. (Federation Newsletter, 
August 16, 1954. ) 

In Nyasaland, European and African political leaders have 
expressed support for the proposal by the Nyasaland Asian 
Convention that the Immigration Bill should contain provision 
for selective Asian immigration. The divisional executive of 
the Nyasaland Federal Party decided to support the entry of 
professionally or technically qualified Asians into the Federa- 
tion “‘subject to need’. Mr. W. M. Chirwa, the African 
Federal M.P., wired Mr. Sattar Sacranie, president of the 
Nyasaland Asian Convention, saying he would support the 
views of the convention for fair and equal treatment under the 
terms of the Bill. ( Rhodesia Herald, July 31, 1954.) 

The Nyasaland Asian Convention issued a statement after 
an emergency meeting saying that the Minister of Home 
Affairs’ statement “‘has caused shock and profound disappoint- 


1The Preamble to the Constitution contains the phrase that the Federa- 
tion “‘would conduce to the security, advancement and welfare of all their 
inhabitants, and in particular would foster partnership and co-operation 
between their inhabitants . . .” 


ment’. It added that “‘the most remarkable factor is the way 
the Minister has thought fit to over-rule the views expressed 
by our M.Ps. and the stand taken by the Nyasaland division 
of the Federal Party. This, in effect, is tantamount to a flat 
rejection of the views of the entire country . . . We strongly 
resent the Minister’s statement implying that Asian immigra- 
tion would disturb the ‘British pattern of life’. We do not see 
as to how a lawyer, or a doctor, or a technician or an indus- 
trialist can prejudice the British way of life and a minister of 
religion or a teacher cannot . . . To brand a particular race 
as ‘prohibited’ or ‘undesirable’, is an act which is alien to the 
British way of life . . .”” (Myasaland Times, August 6, 1954.) 

The Myasaland Times commented that Mr. Greenfield’s 
statement “‘was received in Nyasaland with amazement, 
amazement that the needs of the Asian community within the 
Federation have met with so little respect’’ and added that 
from a study of past figures “it would be unrealistic to say that 
selective Asian immigration would in fact disturb the Federal 
Government’s plans.”’ 

The debate in the Federal Parliament was controversial. 
Some of those who supported the Minister pointed to the 
increases in the Asian populations in Kenya and Natal; African 
members were opposed to discrimination against the Asians, 
and Mr. R. C. Bucquet (Nyasaland) said he was in favour of 
the selected entry of Asians into Nyasaland: “Few people 
realised the contribution the Asian community of Nyasaland 


had made to the progress of the country.”” Dr. A. Scott 
(Northern Rhodesia) said that the Asians in Northern 


Rhodesia had never presented a problem. They had fitted into 
the life of the country, built good houses, aspired to public 
life and been generous in their donations to good causes. Mr. 
W. M. Savanhu (African member, Southern Rhodesia) said 
the Indian population in Southern Rhodesia were a fine group 
of citizens and law-abiding. Generally, Africans welcomed the 
entry into the Federation of those people who would best 
serve the interests of the country and particularly of those 
from the stock of people who had helped the Africans to pro- 
gress. The Indians had played an important part in commerce 
and were helping to keep the cost of living down. 

The relevant clause was, however, approved. Another 
clause, which would prohibit the immigration into the Federa- 
tion of any person who was suspected of being a Communist, 
and who did not swear he was not one, was deleted after strong 
speeches from Dr. Alexander Scott (Independent member for 
Lusaka) and Mr. Dendy Young (leader of the Confederate 
Party). Even without the clause there were ample powers in 
the Bill to deal with subversives. An amendment was made to 
a further clause which would have denied the right to be heard 
to any person deemed by the Minister (from information 
through official or diplomatic channels) to be undesirable as an 
inhabitant of the Federation. The amendment provides that 
representations may be made to the Minister in writing within 
twenty-four hours. There will be no question of appeal to the 
courts, but the courts will be entitled to say whether the 
Minister has carried out the proper procedure. : 


DEPORTATION BILL 


The Bill concerned with the deportation of aliens and 
criminals was criticised in Parliament and press for the wide 
powers which it gave to the Minister of Home Affairs. The 
Minister pointed out that it is a power which also obtains 











with the Secretary of State in the United Kingdom. The 
Central African Post (August 13, 1954) commented that “‘the 
Bill would give to one individual, the Minister, the right, at 
his personal decision, to deport any alien (any person who is 
not a British subject or British protected person). That alien 
would have NO right to be heard, before or after the issue of 
the deportation order, and NO court of law would have any 
jurisdiction to review, quash, interdict, or otherwise interfere 
with the order.” 

The General Council of the Trade Union Congress of the 
Federation passed a resolution demanding that Governments 
within the Federation afford to any person issued with a 
deportation order the right to a fair public trial. (August 9, 
1954.) Letters to the Editor of the Rhodesia Herald ( August 16 
and 18, 1954) called on “‘all citizens of the Federal State’’ to 
rouse themselves and “‘emphatically refuse to grat the extra- 
ordinary deportation powers sought by the Minister for Home 
Aftairs’’, and described “‘this sinister piece of legislation’”’ as 
“the negation of the democratic principles which British people 
all over the Commonwealth are cherishing’’. 

The Minister, replying to the debate, said that he did not 
feel the matter of deportation was one in which the Courts 
should have a greater measure of influence. The Courts would 
have reviewing powers, but he did not want to suggest that 
these powers would be so wide as to enable the Courts to go 
into the merits of the matter. The normal procedure would be 
for the alien to be allowed to make representations to the 
Minister. “I cannot say that that will necessarily be applied 
in every case, but | am prepared to run the risk if that procedure 
is not applied of leaving the Court to decide whether something 
has been left undone which ought to have been done.”’ 


APPROPRIATION (NO. 2) BILL 


During the third reading of this Bill Dr. Alexander Scott 
said that if there was one thing which was preventing ‘‘the 
smooth course of the Federal Government it was the deteriora- 
tion in race relations, and the fact that goodwill between black 
and white is lacking.’ He thought “that Europeans were prob- 
ably more blameworthy than Africans because they do know, 
or ought to know, better . It is generally those who 
consider themselves under-privileged politically who are in- 
clined to make indignant, hot speeches.’’ Dr. Scott referred to 
a reference in the London Times concerning oversea investment 
which was pouring into the Federation and which said: “The 
reason that Central Africa is attracting so much development 
capital is that it seems to outsiders to wear a ‘new look’ in the 
matter of race relations.”” He asked if anyone had observed the 
new look. His remarks were endorsed by Messrs. Hove, 
Yamba and Chirwa, three African members. 


SPEECHES BY FEDERAL LEADERS 

Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Federal Prime Minister, in the 
course of a presidential address at the Federal Party congress, 
listed economic advantages brought by federation and, refer- 
ring to African nationalism, said ‘“‘we should see this in its 
proper perspective. What is taking place now has taken place 
with every race in other countries during the world’s history 
at one time or another. It is primarily related to the increasing 
economic standards of the African. This is not confined to the 
African. Most people who earn more money become increas- 
ingly independent in every way, because they are better 


* 


clothed, housed, fed and educated. This tendency is bound to 
increase as the economic standards of the African increase and 
our duty is to guide this development into proper and con- 
structive channels. 

“‘We must accede to the just and lawful aspirations of the 
advancing African; we must resist the unjust and unlawful. It is 
for us, the civilised community, to determine what is just and 
lawful, and so our destiny lies in our own hands.”” ( Rhodesia 
Herald, September 4, 195+. ) 

Sir Roy Welensky, Minister of ‘Transport and Communica- 
tions, speaking at Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia, described 
the confidence of the outside world in Federation. A loan in the 
United Kingdom for £10 million ‘‘was over-subscribed in five 
minutes and the local loan for £4 million was closed in two 
hours after opening.’’ Federation would, for Northern 
Rhodesia, bring about a considerable degree of emancipation 
from Colonial Government control, Sir Roy maintained. The 
Federal Government was sovereign and could carry out, within 
its financial means, whatever policy the electorate wanted. 
( Federation Newsletter, September 25, 1954.) 

The High Commissioner for the Federation, Sir Gilbert 
Rennie, at the first anniversary of the inauguration of Federa- 
tion, gave an outline of progress for the year and, speaking of 
the fears expressed before federation of African opposition, 
said that in Northern Rhodesia although leading Africans were 
still opposed to federation, they were willing to wait and see 
what changes it would bring and whether the “white men had 
told the truth.”’ . The prophets of gloom had been proved 
wrong in their forebodings of racial troubles. (The Times, 
October 8, 1954. ) 


LITTLE COMMUNISM’ IN THE FEDERATION 

“There is very litthe Communism in Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land,”’ Sir Godfrey Huggins stated in an interview in Salisbury. 
“There is no evidence of any long-range Communist plan to 
overthrow the Federation. There is no branch of the Com- 
munist Party in Rhodesia and Federation. ‘Those—and they 
are a small handful only—with Left-wing tendencies who may 
have slipped into the Federal territories in past years usually 
find certain advantages in capitalism which they may hitherto 
have missed.” ( Federation Newsletter, September 25, 1954.) 


NYASALAND NOT AN ALIEN ELEMENT 

‘The Director of the Federal Information Department, Mr. 
W. V. Brelsford, said that writers of letters to newspapers who 
suggested that Nyasaland, because of a small European popula- 
tion, comprised an alien element in the Federation, were ignor- 
ing facts of history as well as other considerations. It had been 
linked, through the British South Africa Company, to the rest 
of the Federation ever since 1891, only two years less than 
Southern Rhodesia itself. The European population of Nyasa- 
land was probably more homogeneous than that of the other 
two territories. The Afrikaner element in Northern Rhodesia 
was assessed at 30 per cent and in Southern Rhodesia at 13 per 
cent, but in Nyasaland it was negligible. After the British, this 
element was the strongest in the Federation. ( Federation News- 
letter, September 25, 1954.) 


POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT OF AFRICANS 


Mr. W. Manoah Chirwa, M.P. for Nyasaland, addressing a 
meeting sponsored by the National Affairs Discussion Group, 








at the Salisbury African School West, said each of the four 
main communities—African, European, Asian and Coloured— 
had their own aspirations and wished to see them achieved. In 
the past Africans depended on European guidance and direc- 
tion because they had not received a sound learning to enable 
them to claim for the rights and privileges enjoyed by their 
rulers ... In the northern territories (Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia) African Congresses are working towards 
the achievement of African aspirations and their respective 
governments have concentrated on African political advance- 
ment. In Southern Rhodesia the government paid particular 
attention to advancing the African people educationally, but 
the Africans of S. Rhodesia have not been able to form one 
organisation to voice the opinion of the African. (The African 
Weekly, August 11, 1954. ) 


MERGER OF AFRICAN CONGRESSES PLANNED 

The Executive Councils of the Northern Rhodesian and the 
Nyasaland African Congresses have agreed to merge as the 
first step towards a Central African Council of Africans em- 


bracing all three territories of the Federation. (Central African 
Post, August 16, 1954.) 


Northern Rhodesia 
MOFFAT RESOLUTIONS 

Wirtu ony one dissentient, the Northern Rhodesia Legislative 
Council approved resolutions outlining policy on racial repre- 
sentation in the Legislature. So important did Council consider 
this declaration that it was agreed that the resolutions, and the 
speech with which Mr. John Moffat (Member for Native 
Interests ) moved them, should be “‘printed separately without 
delay and circulated everywhere’’. 

The only vote against the resolutions was recorded by Mr. 
John Gaunt ( Midlands). 

The resolutions were :— 

“1. The objective of policy in Northern Rhodesia must be to 
remove from each race the fear that the other might dominate 
for its own racial benefit, and to move forward from the present 
system of racial representation in the Territorial Legislature 
towards a franchise with no separate representation for the 
races. 

“2. Until that objective can be fully achieved, a period of 
transition will remain, during which special arrangements in 
the Legislative and Executive Councils must continue to be 
made, so as to ensure that no race can use either the prepon- 
derance of its numbers or its more advanced stage of develop- 
ment to dominate the other for its own racial benefit. 

“3. During this period of transition, special legislation must 
be enforced to protect, to the extent that may be necessary, the 
interests of either race. Meanwhile this Council notes and 
agrees with the statement of the Secretary of State that it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to ensure that on conten- 
tious issues the balance is fairly held. 

“4. Every lawful inhabitant of Northern Rhodesia has the 
right to progress according to his character, qualifications, 
training, ability and industry without distinction of race, 
colour or creed.”’ 

Introducing his Charter of Rights, Mr. Moffat said that for 
a number of years past, the official policy of Northern Rhodesia 


has been labelled “partnership between the races’’, and the 
preamble to the Federation Constitution implied that this was 
also the policy of the Federation. ““This woolly term, partner- 
ship, has been interpreted in an astonishing number of different 
ways. The interpretations have differed so widely that the term 
has to some of us become practically meaningless.”’ These 
resolutions, he added, were meant as an initial effort to substi- 
tute something more definite as a statement of policy in the 
hope that it would be interpreted by both races as something 
well worth striving for. ( Rhodesia Herald, July 30, 1954. ) 

The press both in Central Africa and Britain welcomed these 
resolutions, and the Manchester Guardian ( August 17, 195+) 
pointed out that, “had a declaration on these lines, adopted by 
the territorial Legislatures in all three territories, preceded the 
enactment of federation, much of the criticism voiced here of 
the federal project and of the British Government's attitude 
towards it would have been stilled. It was not Mr. Moffat’s 
fault that no such declarations were made. He was thinking on 
these lines three or four years ago; if he has patiently waited 
until now to declare himself fully it was no doubt in order to 
make sure of the maximum of support. To many people here 
it seems that the British Government, and Parliament, were at 
fault in not making such a declaration a necessary precedent of 
federation. The difficulty was, of course, that Southern Rhodesia 
had already ceased to have any official element in its Legisla- 
ture, and it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to get 
Southern Rhodesians to agree to the re-entry of Whitehall as a 
balancing factor at the federal centre. True enough! That is 
why, for all its advantages, one could not concur with Mr. 
Lyttelton in forcing federation through. But it might have made 
a difference if even Northern Rhodesia alone could have spoken 
with this voice in 1950. Now one must wait to see what signs 
of enhanced confidence between races follow from the declara- 
tion and what material changes give its purpose practical form. 
No less significant will be the reaction of Northern Rhodesia’s 
partners in the Federation. It is the beginning of a promising 
road; but the road will have many forks.” (The Rhodesia 
Herald, July 30, 195+. ) 


AFRICAN CONGRESS REACTIONS 

In his presidential address to the annual Conference of the 
Northern Rhodesia African Congress in Lusaka, Mr. H. M. 
Nkumbula, President-General said : 

“T must make it abundantly clear that the recent action of 
good faith of the official and elected members of the Legislative 
Council with an exception of the independent member, was 
most heartening. The Moffat Resolutions have created an 
epoch in this country and I can only hope that these resolutions 
will influence the reactionary policies now being pursued in the 
whole of Central Africa. Whether or not the Official and Elected 
Members believe in the idea of extending the democratic 
practice to British Protected Persons, they have committed 
themselves to the implementation of the Moffat Resolution.” 
(African Weekly, August 25, 1954. ) 

Mr. Nkumbula also said : ‘Equally as important as the adop- 
tion of the Moffat Resolutions by this Government are the 
remarks which were made by the Prime Minister of the Federa- 
tion during the course of his speech on the Yamba motion. He 
did not only write off partnership from the Federal constitution 
but he was also most provocative and insulting to the black 
races of Africa. He told the world at large that our minds were 











immature, that we suffered from instability and that we were 
barbarians. There was nothing which could be more hurting 
or damaging to racial harmony than such words.’’ The Rhodesia 
Herald ( August 18, 1954) reported that Mr. Nkumbula warned 
Federal Members of Parliament that though they could pretend 
the black people were sub-human beings, as sure as death the 
Africans would secure their human rights. ‘‘We shall run that 
Parliament or some other parliament in time to come,” he 
declared. 

Commenting on the speech, the Rhodesia Herald ( August 20, 
1954) said: ‘“The African community should think well before 
allowing themselves to be carried away by such wild words. 
The appeal was for a one-sided, black nationalism, when 
nationalism in Central Africa cannot be one-sided, for the 
advance of the part depends on the advance of the whole. Senti- 
ments of the kind expressed by Mr. Nkumbula, if they were to 
become widespread, could only set the clock back immeasur- 
ably by hardening European opinion against African advance- 
MR. 


AFRICAN CONGRESS TO BECOME A 
PARTY 

On the premise that by the time of the next elections in 1959 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia will have been given full voting 
powers, the Africa:. National Congress voted to convert itself 
into a political party. Delegates approved a 14-point party 
programme at the Congress’s meeting in August, 1954. This 
programme accepts the Moffat Resolutions as the basis for 
racial partnership and major points are: “‘Allegiance to the 
Crown: Dominion Status for the Federation when the greatest 
percentage of the Protectorate’s inhabitants have been en- 
franchised; equality of treatment for all races; nationalisation 
of all major industries; a lowering of the qualifications to vote 
‘to admit the greatest number of the Protectorate’s intending 
voters’!; convert Native Trust Lands into Native Reserves and 
grant freehold titles to Africans in such lands; to stop any 
member state of the Federation ‘milking’ Northern Rhodesia; 
to put an end to State-aided immigration; legislate against the 
colour bar in public places.”’ (Central African Post, August 18, 
1954. ) 


POLITICAL 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CHECK KEPT 

‘The Chief Secretary, Mr. A. T. Williams, told the Legisla- 
tive Council that the government had the means and organi- 
sation to keep itself fully informed about subversive activities 
in Northern Rhodesia and he gave an assurance that the 
Government “would always take appropriate ‘action to deal 
with any threats to or breaches of the peace’. He was speaking 
to a motion by Mr. John Gaunt ( Midlands) which asked for the 
setting up of a select committee “‘to inquire into the consti- 
tution, finances and activities of the African Congress and 
report back to the House its findings . . ."” Mr. Gaunt with- 
drew his motion on the assurance given. ( Rhodesia Herald, 
August 2, 1954. ) 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AIM FOR NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 
The Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council has agreed to a 
motion by Mr. John Roberts (Member for Health, Lands and 
Local Government) that the right and proper way for Northern 


1Defined as the vote for every man and woman over 21, able to read 
or write in his or her own language, and who has an income of £50 a 
year or a means qualification of £100. 


Rhodesia to obtain responsible government was “‘as part of the 
Federation and to such a degree as was possible within the 
federal system’. He also asked the House to support “‘the aim 
of full self-government for the Federation at such time as its 
people so desire and Her Majesty’s Government assents.” 
( Federation Newsletter, August 16, 195+.) 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
COLOUR BAR IN THE CHURCH? 

“For the past two Sundays a party of Africans has walked 
quietly into the Dutch Reformed church at Broken Hill, 90 
miles from Lusaka, and sat down with the congregation. The 
Africans have not said a word but simply remained in the 
church with the rest of the congregation until asked to leave. 
They are members of the African National Congress attempt- 
ing to prove that there is a colour bar in the churches. They 
deliberately chose the Dutch Reformed church because of its 
association with South Africa. Now the elders of the church 
have appealed to police to stop the Africans from coming into 
the church. The police, promising to attend service next 
Sunday, point out that unless there is a disturbance of the peace 
they are powerless to act.’’ (Manchester Guardian, October 2, 
195+. ) 

UNITED N. RHODESIA ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Harry Franklin, Member for African Interests in the 
Legislative Council, has launched a new organisation for 
Northern Rhodesia which aims at promoting good race rela- 
tions. The inaugural meeting was attended by a number of 
Africans, Europeans and Euro-Africans. (African Weekly, 
September 18, 1954. ) 

EDUCATION REPORT 

Racial co-operation and better understanding are being 
encouraged in African schools in Northern Rhodesia, not only 
by every endeavour in the school curriculum, but by Europeans 
voluntarily assisting in youth work, says the annual report of 
the African Education Department . . . Europeans were 
helping African children with Scouting, Guiding, football 
coaching, boxing and Red Cross work, thereby creating mutual 
respect and understanding. 

From the African side there was the report of the schoolboys 
of Munali secondary school spontaneously collecting £6. 3s. 3d. 
among themselves and donating it to the Lusaka European 
school swimming bath fund . . . ( Rhodesia Herald, August 16, 
1954. ) 

UNICEF GRANT 

‘The United Nations Children’s Fund, has made its first 
allocation to the Central African Federation with grants of 
£14,100 to Northern Rhodesia and £22,321 to Nyasaland 
for long-term projects to develop health centres and hygiene 
units, extend home midwifery services and increase training 
school facilities for hospital and hygiene assistants, nurses 
and midwives . . . Both territories have asked UNICEF to 
provide teaching aids. (East Africa and Rhodesia, September 
30, 1954.) 


Southern Rhodesia 


MINISTER CRITICISES AFRICAN LEADERS 


Tue Minister of Native Arrairs, Mr. R. B. Fletcher, in an 
interview with the South African Press Association (September 








9,1954) said that many African leaders from Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland were spending a great deal of time 
in Southern Rhodesia, and trying to stir up racial discord, but 
subversive activity had not made much progress in the country. 
Mr. Fletcher said the leaders from the north realised.that the 
Europeans in Southern Rhodesia were determined to promote 
African progress, and that this would “‘exclude black national- 
ism and all its filthy consequences”. Tense and restless con- 
ditions in the world had opened Africa to vicious ideologies, 
and Africa had become a happy hunting ground for political 
self-seekers . . . He added that “the greatest enemy these 
leaders have to face is progress. They know that, to the 
enlightened, economic and cultural progress has a much wider 
and deeper appeal than the black nationalism they are preach- 
ing. With little or no regard for the progress of their people, 
these leaders believe they still have time to cash in on ignor- 
ance.”’” At the present rate of progress, the Africans would 
develop into “‘a very fine and efficient community” in a much 
shorter period than was generally realised, but Western 
standards were essential to progress. ( Federation Newsletter, 
September 17, 1954.) 


NORTHERN RHODESIAN AFRICAN LEADERS 
DEPORTED 

Less than a month after the President of the Nyasaland 
African Congress was declared a prohibited immigrant in 
Northern Rhodesia! Mr. Harry Nkumbula, President of the 
Northern Rhodesia African National Congress, and Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda, the secretary-general, who arrived at Salisbury trom 
Lusaka, were ordered to leave ‘‘in terms of the Deportation of 
Aliens Act of the Colony because it was conducive to the 
public good that they, as aliens, should not remain.”’ 

Mr. D. L. Yamba, Member of the Federal Parliament, said 
he would protest through the Northern Rhodesia Government. 
Mr. Nkumbula said he and Mr. Kaunda had come to Salisbury 
to visit their friends, the four African Members of the Federal 
Assembly representing Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
He added: “Obviously the promises of freedom for Africans 
made during the federation campaign are not going to be ful- 
filled. I will demand an explanation of the action which I con- 
sider futile in any case.’"” He and Mr. Raunda said they intended 
to have talks with the African M.Ps. about an African National 
Congress newspaper which they propose to found. ( Rhodesia 
Herald, August 25, 1954. ) 


INTERTERRITORIAL MOVEMENT OF PERSONS BILL 


The Minister of Justice and Internal Affairs, Mr. G. A. 
Davenport, moving the second reading of this Bill in the 
Southern Rhodesia Parliament, said it had three objects: to 
control the entry into Southern Rhodesia of persons born or 
resident in Northern Rhodesia or Nyasaland who it was con- 
sidered should not be admitted in the interests of the Colony; 
to provide for the deportation to those territories of their 
residents who might be convicted of certain scheduled ottences ; 
to allow the free movement of all other persons between the 
territories. There was a provision prohibiting certain persons 
other than Europeans and Natives from entering the Colony, 
and another prohibiting any person who it was thought, on 
information received from another government, would engage 
in certain activities which might not be conducive to the main- 
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tenance of peace and security in the Colony. ‘“‘Under this pro- 
vision,” said Mr. Davenport, ‘‘agitators from the north can be 
kept out of the Colony.” ( Rhodesia Herald, August 25, 1954.) 

The Times (September 2, 1954) reported that Asians in the 
Colony were petitioning the acting Governor, Sir Robert 
Tredgold, to withhold assent from the Bill under which 
Asians from the two Northern territories will need permits to 
enter Southern Rhodesia. Protest meetings are reported to 
have been held in several towns. 


PRESERVATION OF PEACE ACT 

A motion put by Mr. L. J. W. Keller (Independent Labour 
M.P. for Raylton) to reduce the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment’s powers under the Peace Preservation Act, was lost on 
division, only Mr. Keller voting in favour. Mr. Keller said he 
had tabied his motion because the Act of 1953 was a danger to 
the liberties of the people . . . “It gives the Government 
almost unrestricted powers to make laws for the country 
without reference to Parliament. Under these powers, the 
Government have claimed the right to arrest without warrant 
anyone they suspect—merely suspect—of having said or done 
something which might, in their opinion, affect the etticiency 
of an essential industry, and to hold such person without 
trial.”” These powers provided for forced labour, and destroyed 
the freedom of every worker in the country, black and 
white . . . “Its object is, tersely, strike-breaking . . .” 
( Rhodesia Herald, July 29, 1954.) 


CALL FOR MORE FRIENDLY PARTNERSHIP 


‘The Southern Rhodesia African Missionary conference was 
opened in Salisbury by the Bishop of Mashonaland, the Rt. Rev. 
E. F. Paget, D.D., who said that Christ had shown the way to 
peace which men must follow. ‘‘We as Christians must learn 
to tollow His way, even if it means for us sacrifice and sutfer- 
ing . . . Righteous action is what is needed to-day—action 
following upon righteous thinking, speaking and resolution. I 
pray that your conference may lead to such righteous action tor 
the good of all.”’ 

During the conference a resolution calling on Government 
officials to “‘practise more friendly partnership’ towards 
Africans was debated. 

The Rev. M. J. Rusike, proposing the resolution, said he 
had purposely not mentioned missionaries because they did not 
promise partnership; they promised brotherhood. “But the 
Government did promise partnership when federation was 
being discussed,”’ he said. ‘‘Whether it is to be junior partner- 
ship or equal partnership is left to the wise men to say, but I 
would have thought that if you are partners you would work 
together and share each other’s views.” (Rhodesia Herald, 
August 25, 1954. ) 


AFRICAN LANDS 

‘The Prime Minister, Mr. R. S. G. Todd, speaking at a 
meeting of the United Rhodesia Party at Braeside West, dealt 
at some length with the Native Land Husbandry Act which is 
going to make agricultural development possible in the 
Reserves and also divide the community into rural and urban. 
He said this division was necessary for no race was made up 
of farmers only nor was it possible for all to be industrial 
workers. 
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Dealing with the security of tenure he said while many 
Africans would not find room in the rural areas they will be 
absorbed by industry but it was important that people had 
homes where they can live with their families. 

The Prime Minister said the desire to feel secure was in all 
races—and the Africans felt there was lack of security in the 
present townships. This was being provided for already at 
Seke and Ntabazinduna townships. Government was consider- 
ing setting aside areas nearer places of employment where 
Africans can buy land and build their homes on freehold title. 
Eventually, there would be three schemes: namely, rented 
accommodation as at present, home ownership on the pattern 
of the Bulawayo scheme and freehold title. (African Weekly, 
August 11, 1954.) 


A special report of the Select Committee on Assignment of 


Land which has been presented to the Southern Rhodesia 
Parliament states that in order to resettle Native families at 
present occupying European Crown land, it will be necessary 
to transfer certain areas of European land, already occupied by 
a large number of Natives, to the special Native area . 

The committee says that the Department of Native Affairs 
is faced with the problem of moving 6,456 stock-owning 
Native families, at present occupying land in the European 
area, to land free from tsetse fly in the Native area. Only 
3,508 of these families can be settled in the existing Native 
areas, leaving a total of 2,948 still occupying European land. 
( Rhodesia Herald, August 28, 1954.) 


COMMISSION TO EXAMINE FRANCHISE 


‘The Rhodesia Herald (August 9, 1954) in an editorial, 
welcomed the Prime Minister’s statement that a Royal Com- 
mission or select committee will be set up next year to examine 
the franchise. ‘“The aim of the inquiry will be to find means of 
ensuring ‘that the government of the country will remain in 
the hands of civilised people’, an aim with which no one can 
quarrel, the difficulty being how to achieve it and not violate 
democracy—at least not in spirit, even if perhaps in its cur- 
rently accepted form . 

What the commission will have to work out is a system of 
voting which will not bar a person because of the colour of his 
skin, and which will at the same time safeguard civilisation in 
this part of the world for the foreseeable future. In our desire 
to be just we have kept the common roll. But the existing 
qualifications—property and educational ones—place on the 
register, as Mr. Todd said, some who do not deserve to vote 
and exclude others who do; and he pointed out that this fault 
may become worse—which most Rhodesians will interpret in 
terms of the fear that those who are not truly fitted to vote 
may swamp those who are.” 


AFRICANS IN INDUSTRY 

‘The Rhodesia Herald (July 20, 1954) commenting on the 
National Industrial Council’s current examination of African 
wage structures for certain classes of work, said that “the 
statement made by the N.I.C. Chairman made it obvious that 
the primary object of the present inquiry is to ascertain how 
best the African can be integrated in the industry’s wage struc- 
ture, and how greater scope can be provided for his advance- 
ment. Engineering is perhaps the most suitable industry to do 
some useful pioneering work in this field. It has nine different 
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categories of employment ranging from unskilled labourers to 
highly skilled operatives handling intricate and expensive 
precision instruments and machines. Africans can qualify for 
various occupations in the lower categories. The interesting 
point about the present investigations is that they are being 
conducted in consultation with both the employers and the 
trade unions.”’ 

Stating that at present very tew Africans would quality on 
educational grounds for apprenticeship, and that their back- 
ground of knowledge was insufficient to enable them to under- 
take courses of specialised training, the editorial points out 
that therefore, they do not fit naturally into existing trade 
union branches. ““The best course might be for them to form 
their own branches, but to be represented on district com- 
mittees, so that any recommendations they put forward could 
be considered in consultation with European union officials. 
The union would then be, in effect, multi-racial, negotiating 
with the employers on behalf of the entire labour force within 
the industry.” 

A Conference in Salisbury sponsored by the Inter-Racial 
Association of Southern Rhodesia has agreed that trade unions 
should be open to both Europeans and Africans. This was the 
majority view. Some of the African delegates opposed it, fear- 
ing that the eventual result of multi-racial trade unions would 
be the subordination of their interests to those of the Euro- 
peans. The conference was attended by about sixteen Euro- 
peans and twelve African delegates from bodies concerned 
with the employment of Africans in industry. It was designed 
mainly to enable both Europeans and Africans to hear the other 
side’s point of view, not to make decisions or formulate a 
policy . 

The question of admitting Africans to apprenticeship was 
also discussed. It was decided at present that this concerns 
mainly the building industry, since this is the only industry in 
which the African is already aspiring to skilled trades. From 
the statements of the European representatives at the con- 
ference, however, the industry seems unlikely to concede 
that the African has yet developed to the stage when he can be 
considered for apprenticeship. The printing industry, it was 
stated, has the same problem to a limited extent in certain 
aspects of the industry most suited to them. The conference 
decided that the question of Africans being admitted as appren- 
tices to other industries does not yet arise, but when it does 
the policy must never be to debase the trades by allowing into 
apprenticeship anyone of any race who is not of the required 
educational standard. ( Federation Newsletter. ) 


REQUEST FOR TRAINING FOR AFRICAN ARTISANS 
A resolution asking the Governnient to increase training 
facilities for African artisans by means of apprenticeship and 
technical colleges, was passed by the Salisbury Branch of the 
S.R. African Artisans Union (African Weekly, August 18, 
1954. ) 
INDIA’S SCHOLARSHIPS 


Warning of subversive activities in African schools, and of 
the danger of Indian “‘scholarships” for Africans, was given in 
the Southern Rhodesia Parliament by Dr. Walter Alexander 
(United Rhodesia Party, Eastern). Referring to the scholar- 
ships being offered to Africans by the Indian Government, 
Dr. Alexander said that a candidate for one of these came to 








him to fill in certain documents. ‘This candidate’s scholarship 
subject was apparently to be social science. “I don’t think,” 
remarked Dr. Alexander, “‘that the ‘social science’ that would 
be taught in India would be in accordance with the British 
tradition.” . . . The Minister of Native Affairs, Mr. P. B. 
Fletcher, said that the Government will neither assist nor 
encourage Natives to take up such scholarships. (Rhodesia 
Herald, August 14, 1954. ) 


Nyasaland 
REQUEST FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 

AFRICAN LEADERS meeting in Blantyre in August decided to 
ask the Governor to put a request to the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. A. Lennox-Boyd, to visit Nyasaland to discuss self- 
government for Nyasaland. A statement issued after the 
meeting said that “the object of the African people is to attain 
self-government for all races residing in Nyasaland on the 
basis of population’. The demand for ten African representa- 
tives on the Legislative Council, with ten members altogether 
representing the European and Asian peoples, was reiterated. 

Mr. Manoah Chirwa, Federal M.P., explaining the decisions 
reached said the leaders wanted a multi-racial government for 
Nyasaland with a selective franchise ‘‘so that no race could 
swamp another’’. The statement issued also said: ““This meet- 
ing of the Nyasaland African leaders wish to assure all com- 
munities in Central Africa and the world of our belief in peaceful 
co-operation with all the races. 

“We call upon the Government to bring Thangata (the 
tenant system) to an end as soon as possible; and the re- 
instatement of deposed Chiefs in order to bring about racial 
harmony and good government in the country. 

“This meeting deplores the action of territorial govern- 
ments in banning Mr. J. F. Sangala, President-General of the 
Nyasaland African Congress, and Mr. Harry Nkumbula, 
President-General of the Northern Rhodesian Congress, with 
his Secretary-General, Mr. Kaunda, from entering Northern 
Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia respectively. 

“This meeting endorses the stand and action taken by the 
African Members of Parliament in the Federal Parliament 

. on Indian immigration. 

“We are strongly opposed to mass immigration of Euro- 
peans in this country as they would take over jobs held by 
Africans. 

“The African people have read with great dismay the state- 
ment made by Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Federal Prime 
Minister . . . on Mr. Yamba’s motion of “equality of treat- 
ment of all races’. His statement clearly shows that the policy 
of the Federal Government rejects partnership upon which the 
Federal constitution is based. He affirms the domination of 
Europeans over the Africans and believes in the perpetual 
servitude of the African people. In view of this we reiterate 
our opposition to Federation.” (.Myasaland Times, August 31, 
1954. ) 

Commenting, the Myasaland Times said ‘“We must admit, 
in all sincerity, that we did not understand that the African 
leaders’ request for self-government did include representation 
for Europeans and Africans. Self-government is obviously a 
common goal for several groups in Nyasaland. Will there be 
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some compromise in these various demands or will one race 
achieve its aims first to the detriment of the others? The 
situation obviously calls for a great deal of discussion between 
community leaders on this point if we are to stop the growth 
of racial suspicion in Nyasaland.” 


“SHADOW CABINET” CONTROVERSY 


The Southern Rhodesia Sunday Mail (September 5, 195+) 
gave sensational treatment to reports'that ‘In Nyasaland there 
exists to-day a black shadow cabinet. Mr. Manoah Wellington 
Chirwa . . . is its “Minister for External Affairs’. A Native 
clerk in a solicitor’s office is the ‘Minister for Law’. There is a 
“Minister for Asian and European Affairs’, a ‘Minister of 
Agriculture’, a ‘Minister for Religion’, a ‘Minister for the 
Army’ and others. The Premier whose ‘Cabinet’ title is 
President-General-In-Council is Mr. J. F. Sangala, president- 
general of the Nyasaland African Congress, who is banned from 
entry into Southern and Northern Rhodesia.” The article 
added that throughout the African leaders’ conference ‘‘motor- 
cycle despatch riders carried reports of the meeting’s pro- 
ceedings to Zomba, the capital, 42 miles away.” 

The reporter said that in an interview, Mr. Chirwa told him 
that if Mr. Lennox-Boyd did not respond to their invitation to 
come to Nyasaland, or if their demands were rejected, ‘‘con- 
sideration would be given to a boycott on Nyasaland Africans 
going to Southern Rhodesia to work. ‘We will encourage them 
to stay on the land,’ he said.’’ In conclusion, the reporter 
quoted Mr. Chirwa as saying: ““‘We want to undo Federation, 
and we believe our activities can be at least partly effective. 
We have shed our blood before in the pursuit of our rights, and 
we are prepared to do so again, if it is forced on us.”’ 

In a letter to the Editor of the Sunday Mail Mr. Chirwa said: 

“In the ‘Sunday Mail’ of September 5, 1954, appeared 
certain fabricated statements purported to have been made by 
me. There is no intention on the part of the Nyasaland leaders 
to consider any boycott of labour coming from Nyasaland to 
Southern Rhodesia. The question of labour has nothing to do 
with the matter of ‘Self-Government’ for Nyasaland which is 
the concern of the various communities residing in that 
territory and Her Majesty’s Government in England. This is 
in keeping with the Federal Constitution which left political 
advancement of Africans of the Northern Territories in the 
hands of the British Government. 

“It is absolutely incorrect and mischievous to say that we, 
Nyasaland African Members of the Federal Assembly, want to 
‘undo Federation’. Such a statement could not have been made 
by me. It is obvious that such a task is beyond our consideration 
because it is only the British Parliament which possesses 
sovereign power to unmake Federation as constituted at 
present. Our duty in Parliament as representatives of the 
Africans is to interpret the thoughts and feelings of our people 
and to see that the Federal Government fulfils its promises 
made to our people during the Federation campaign. 

‘As regards partnership, my views are quite clear. I believe 
in practical equal partnership among all the communities of 
the Federation. To my mind, it is the only way by which races 
in Africa can live together in peaceful harmonious co-operation. 

“It should be made abundantly clear that the Nyasaland 
African Congress believes in peaceful co-existence of all com- 
munities in Nyasaland. They seek to promote understanding 











and cooperation between their people and members of other 
races. Consequently, they believe in the attainment of their 
aims and objects by constitutional means through negotiations 
open to them. 

“The Nyasaland Africans detest violence and bloodshed. 
‘They are a Christian and law-abiding people and have erected 
places of worship wherever they have gone to work. It is not 
without significance that during the recent disturbances, no 
European blood was shed in Nyasaland. This amply demon- 
strates their belief in non-violence. Their loyalty to the Crown 
is unquestionable and they have fought willingly in the King’s 
Wars to protect the Empire. People with such a record cannot 
believe in bloodshed in the pursuit of their rights when there 
are adequate constitutional means for the redress of their 
grievances. Bloodshed is repugnant to our Christian ideals 
which we hold and cherish dearly. 

“It is not necessary for me to comment on a black ‘Shadow 
Cabinet’ of the Congress which does not exist. One can only 
hope that the Press will continue to advocate harmonious 
peaceful solution of our problems. Exaggerated Press reports 
cannot help us to build happy race relations in Africa.” 


HIGHER PAY FOR NYASALAND AFRICANS 


Nyasaland Africans in general earned considerably higher 
wages in 1953. Under a Government salary revision scheme, 
salaries of African staff were increased by 50 to 100 per cent 
and a number of new and more responsible posts were 
created, states the 1953 Nyasaland Labour Department 
Report. Private employers in general also increased wage 
rates. Wages of unskilled agricultural workers ranged during 
1953 from 17s. 6d. per 30 day ticket, plus 1s. 6d. food allow- 
ance weekly, to 27s. 6d. a ticket with 2s. weekly for food. An 
attendance bonus of from 3d to 6d. per week is now also 
frequently paid by employers. Considerably higher wages were 
paid in industry ranging from £2 to £4 17s. 6d. monthly for 
unskilled workers, to £2 10s. to £24 monthly for skilled 
men. ( Federation Newsletter, August 3, 1954.) 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


TRIBES PETITION THE UNITED NATIONS 

A vetition from the tribal chiefs in South-West Africa, asking 
that the question of the Territory’s future be referred to the 
International Court of Justice, for its ‘“‘compulsory jurisdic- 
tion’’, was laid before the United Nations Committee on 
South-West Africa in September, 1954. The petition was 
signed by Hosea Kutako of the Herero tribe, David Roos for 
Chief David Witbooi of the Nama tribe, and Erastus Amga- 
beb for the Berg Damara tribe. They said the people of 
South-West Africa were still not participating in the political 
development of the country, that the country was reserved for 
Europeans and the entire indigenous population was living in 
a state of poverty as a result of the loss of their lands and 
low wages. 

“We are confident that racial discrimination and oppression 
in South-West Africa will not end until the country is placed 
under international control. We would like to make it known 
that the Rev. Michael Scott is still our spokesman at meetings 


of the United Nations and should be permitted to speak on 
our behalf.” (Windhoek Advertiser, September 10, 1954.) 


DISCUSSIONS IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Fourth Committee of the General Assembly has 
been debating the question of South-West Africa—the main topic 
during the first few days being the procedure which should be 
adopted by the Committee on South-West Africa." 

The United States, Canada, India, Pakistan and the Scan- 
dinavian countries were among those that voted in favour of 
a resolution setting out a formula for the Committee’s pro- 
cedure in dealing with reports and petitions. 

The Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, Colombia 
and Uruguay voted against the resolution. 

The Soviet “‘bloc’’, Australia, Belgium, Chile, China, 
France, Greece, Haiti, Netherlands, New Zealand and Yugo- 
slavia, abstained. 

The resolution was passed by 32 to 4. According to the 
Daily Express (October 12, 1954), it was adopted by the 
General Assembly. 

The resolution set out the rules to be followed by the 
Committee on South-West Africa with regard to: procedure 
in submitting an annual report to the General Assembly from 
the Union of South Africa, or a report on conditions in the 
Territory prepared by the Committee with its observations; 
procedure in reporting on petitions received; Private Meet- 
ings; and Voting Procedure. 

In the course of the debate, Donald B. Sole (Union of South 
Africa) said that his government could not accept the proposed 
formula, as it would call for a degree of U.N. supervision over 
South-West Africa which would be greater than that excr- 
cised by the former League of Nations. He reiterated that the 
Union Government maintained that the Mandate had lapsed. 

Mr. Hermod Lannung (Denmark) said the Committee on 
South-West Africa had ‘‘acted in a statesmanlike manner. . .”” 
He noted that the Committee’s report on South-West Africa 
for 1953 had been compiled from official South African 
Government publications, and said the task of examining this 
information had been performed by the Committee in the 
spirit of the mandates system. 


LIBERAL PARTY LEADER’S SPEECH 

Mr. Philip Fothergill, Joint Treasurer of the Liberal Party, 
speaking at the Reform Club, Oxford on the “Challenge of 
South-West Africa’, said that although the South African 
Government has had the administration of South-West Africa, 
the territory had become a British Mandate after the first 
World War and this country had never been relieved of its 
over-riding responsibility. Speaking of the Report* pre- 
pared by the United Nations Committee on South-West 
Africa, Mr. Fothergill said: “It discloses the steps already 
taken by South Africa to destroy the Mandate and to annex the 
territory. It gives an unemotional, factual picture of the con- 
ditions under which the people live. It leaves no doubt that to 

1This Committee was appointed in 1953 by the General Assembly 
with terms of reference in accordance with the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice. The’Court had recomme a procedure 
which would conform, as far as possible, to that followed by the League 
of Nations Mandates system in the examination of reports and petitions 
relating to conditions in South-West Africa. But the Union of South 
Africa refused to accept the Court’s advice, the General Assembly's 


resolutions, and has refused to submit reports or forward petitions. 
U.N. Document A/2666, A/2666 Corr. 1, A/2666 add 1. 








all intents and purposes South-West Africa is a Police State 
in which many of the most elementary conditions of liberty 
are denied to all but the white settlers; that Native people 
enjoy no political rights and are given no prospect, however 
distant, of an improvement in their status; that their main rdéle 
in society is to provide a reservoir of sweated labour for 
agriculture and industry; that the colour bar is as absolute as 
man can make it; that health provisions are gravely inade- 
quate; that Native education would be almost non-existent 
but for the Christian Missions. These are some of the lessons 
to be learnt from the Report, and it is not to be wondered at, 
especially as the grip of South Africa has tightened, that a 
cry has gone up to United Nations from the bewildered and 
despairing Native inhabitants. What is surprising and infinitely 
encouraging, in this cynical world of power politics, is that 
United Nations, thanks largely to the persistent genius of the 
Rev. Michael Scott, has heard their cry, and is doing its utmost 
to respond to their appeal . . . 

“There cannot be any doubt in any liberal mind that this is 
a test case of inestimable importance. It brings under the most 
searching criticism the whole magnificent concept of a free 
society—its insistance on just law, its humanity, its fundamental 
liberties and its religious faith. It involves United Nations in 
a highly significant struggle, not merely to assert its authority 
but to rescue the aim of international order from contempt. 
And what adds to the poignance of the present argument is 
that the moral aggressor is not a totalitarian enemy but a 
member of the British family of nations. There can be no 
question of applying economic or military sanctions against 
South Africa but there must be no doubt as to the horror and 
dismay with which her mistaken policies are regarded by her 
friends and allies.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Fothergill said that the course to be 
followed was clear, and that efforts to transform a tragic and 
dangerous situation should be made firstly “‘by the calm and 
unrelenting pressure of a world-wide public opinion—and 
here witness of Britain and the Commonwealth is crucial— 
secondly by giving support, if necessary on a sacrificial scale, 
to economic and social plans initiated by United Nations tor 
improving the lot of Native peoples, and thirdly, above all, 


by making Britain’s colonial dependencies an example of 


liberal enlightenment to the whole world.” 


NATIONALISTS CLAIM END OF MANDATE 


The Nationalist Party in South-West Africa has drawn up 
the following “‘proposition’’ which was sent to the Nationalist 
Party in the Union: 

“The mandate over South-West Africa no longer exists. 
The Union and South-West Africa have become one, that is, 
one territory and one people as far as the outside world is 
concerned. 

The mutual arrangements between South-West Africa and 
the Union are a matter which will be laid down by the two 
Territories from time to time and no other Territory has the 
right to interfere. 

South-West Africa has outgrown its status as a mandate, 
and become sovereign by sharing the sovereignty of the 
Union on at least an equal basis as envisaged among other 
things by the original mandate. 

The financial arrangement between South-West Africa and 
the Union is such that it contains mutual advantages, yet such 
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that the benefits that South-West Africa enjoys from the 
Union are more than those which the Union enjoys from 
South-West Africa—if reckoned in terms of pounds.” 

According to a SAPA report the Prime Minister of the 
Union, Dr. D. F. Malan, commented that the five points were 
not a new declaration of policy but a simple recognition of 
the state of affairs which existed for many years. 

The Windhoek Advertiser (August 27, 1954) commented : 

“The fact that these so-called ‘proposals’ were never put 
to the voters of South-West Africa will come as a shock to 
many of those who are opposed to any further approach to 
the Union of South Africa, at this stage . . . 

“It will be well now to state to the Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa, that the people in South-West have 
never been consulted on this matter at a public poll and that 
he would probably soon realise, if this matter is put to the 
test, that he has been misled as to public opinion in this 
territory ... 

“The people of South-West Africa, if they intend to oppose 
the immediate incorporation into the Union of South Africa, 
must do so now and not wait until a later stage when they will 
be told that through their silence they have accepted the five 
‘proposals’ which were spread to the four corners of the world 
but which have not appeared in the Nationalist Party organ 
in South-West Africa...” 


WEST COAST RAIL OUTLET 

A limited liability company has been formed in London to 
proceed further with an .£18,000,000 railway line which will 
provide a direct outlet for the Rhodesias to the West Coast, 
running from Matetsi (36 miles from Wankie’) to Tsumeb or 
Grootfontein in South-West Africa. Sir Eric Young, chairman 
of the new company, the South-Western Africa Railway Ex- 
ploration Company, said that the next move depended largely 
on a reply awaited from the Administration of South-West 
Atrica. Official backing would be needed, and it is understood 
that some British Cabinet Ministers and M.P.s have expressed 
interest, but Sir Eric was unable to discuss a possible approach 
to the World Bank with the support of the Federation, the 
Union and South-West Africa. 

Sir Eric recently returned from a visit to the Union and 
South-West Africa, during which he had discussions on the 
project with Mr. Paul Sauer, Minister of ‘Transport, and the 
Administrator of South-West Africa. He also travelled exten- 
sively over the territory which would be served by the pro- 
posed railway. ““We started about two years ago with a small 
syndicate of people who were convinced of the need for con- 
structing a railway to the West Coast as soon as possible,’’ he 
said. ‘““‘We were aware not only of the need for developing 
the mineral resources of Northern Bechuanaland and South- 
West Africa, but also of the important contribution a West 
Coast port would make to the strategy of the Western Powers 
—particularly as an outlet for chrome supplies from Rho- 
desia.”” (Federation Newsletter, September 17, 195+.) 

The Secretary for South-West Africa, Mr. J. Neser, at a 
press interview said that the matter «¢ the construction of the 
proposed railway line was not for the South-West African 
Administration to decide, but rested with the Union Govern- 
ment. The line would pass through three different countries, 
falling under three different Governments. It was a matter for 
international discussions. Mr. Neser said that the South- 
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West Africa Administration was deeply interested in the pro- 
ject which would not only open up much of the Territory to 
the North-East but would also mean the widening of the 
present narrow gauge system. (Windhoek Advertiser, Septem- 
ber 14, 1954.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FURTHER ENTRENCHMENT OF THE 
NATIONALIST PARTY 
In THE RECENT Provincial elections in the Union the Nationalist 
Party had an outstanding victory. They now hold every seat in 
the Orange Free State Provincial Council, a majority of two 
to one in the Transvaal (where there was once a safe United 
Party majority), and in the Cape which, with its liberal tradi- 
tion, had a United Party majority, there is now a Nationalist 
majority. Natal continues with a U.P. majority. 

Among speeches subsequently made by South African Minis- 
ters, Dr. Malan’s! reference that it stood to reason that a 
future South African Republic should be separated from the 
British Crown aroused comment in South Africa and in 
Britain. He said that the Crown was divisible and the Union 
had its own Crown which it could deal with as it thought fit. 


It was possible for a South African Republic to be a member of 


the Commonwealth but it could find friends and allies among 
other Western Powers outside the Commonwealth. (Septem- 
ber 15, 1954.) 


UNITED KINGDOM REACTIONS TO DR. 
MALAN’S COMMONWEALTH SPEECH 

The London Evening News (September 16, 1954) described 
the speech as ‘‘cynical and opportunist’. “‘Smuts’s vision 
sustained the Union and the British Commonwealth and the 
Empire through perilous but heroic days. Now that vision 
is in danger of being betrayed and abandoned in favour of the 
pursuit of a dour and narrow Nationalism. Without condoning 
meddlesome British Leftists, who go and interfere in South 
Africa’s domestic affairs and get a well-merited rebuke from 
Dr. Malan, we do deeply deplore the fact that he and his party 
appear to regard membership of the British Commonwealth 
as a matter of sheer expediency . . .” 

The Mew Commonwealth (September 30, 1954) commented : 
“The plain fact is that the most obvious pattern for a Strijdom- 
minded South Africa in a harsh world disappeared with the 
fall of Nazi Germany. Dr. Malan spoke bravely of defence 
agreements with Belgium and Portugal; both of whom share 
with white South Africa a ‘what we have we hold’ attitude 
towards Africa, but could hardly diverge more in other ways 
from Afrikaner principles. Portugal abhors the policy of 
Apartheid and has always permitted intermarriage between 
races; Belgium is little more race-minded, and in addition her 
colonial policy is strongly against any white settlement in the 
Congo; nor do her colonial experts favour it in Africa generally. 
The fate of both countries is completely dependent on NATO 
—and therefore on Britain, the Commonwealth and U.S.A. 
So is that of the Netherlands with which South Africa has a 
‘cultural treaty’—hardly a substitute for a friend in arms. It 
would be ludicrous to compare these three countries with 

1Who will shortly retire from Premiership. 
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Britain from the defence point of view.”” Referring to the 
“feelers” which the Nationalists have put out to America, 
the editorial continued, ‘‘deliberately to link with South 
African racial policy would be embarrassing for the U.S. 
administration at home, and also for the State Department 
which is struggling to ameliorate American unpopularity in 
Asian countries.” 


VIEWS OF THREE NATIONALIST 
SPOKESMEN 

Mr. Eric Louw, Minister for Economic Affairs, in welcoming 
delegates representing British, French, Belgian and Portu- 
guese territories of Africa and representatives of the Central 
African Federation, for the annual meeting of the Scientific 
Council for Africa South of the Sahara, said that it must be 
understood that the countries of Africa were the concern and 
responsibility of those who were at the head of affairs in such 
countries or who had been responsible for their development. 
‘It must be further understood that while the interests of all 
inhabitants must be protected and furthered, the interests 
of white inhabitants—descendants of the-z who brought civi- 
lisation to Africa and who opened up and developed its 
different countries and territories—should be the paramount 
consideration. Africa cannot be permitted to relapse into 
savagery.” (The Times, September 21, 1954.) 

Minister of Lands and leader of the Transvaal Nationalist 
Party, Mr. J. G. Strydom, warned that the Government would 
have to take action if the effect of what newspapers wrote was 
such as to incite the natives and undermine the white man’s 
hegemony. ‘“To people who urge equality,” he said, “‘whether 
they are newspapers, ministers of religion, or anything else, 
I say that the white race has been here for 300 years. As 
previous generations of English and Afrikaner frontier 
farmers alike fought and shed their blood, so we in this genera- 
tion will fight to the death to maintain the white man’s leader- 
ship in South Africa.”” (The Times, August 18, 1954.) 

Dr. W. W. M. Eiselen, Secretary for Native Affairs, urged 
the introduction of the study of environment in all schools 
in South Africa as a measure to improve race relations. He 
was speaking in a symposium at the University of Pretoria. 
The study of race should not be limited to a few individuals. 
‘“We all know too little about our Native races,”” he said. The 
subject should be approached and treated in a realistic manner, 
however. “Present-day society often becomes too emotional 
when thinking about such matters—the less knowledge it has 
the more emotional it becomes.” Referring to the attitude of 
some churches to the race problem, he said that in his opinion 
the church was not free “of the spirit of the times’’ and was 
often much influenced by contemporary thought . . . From 
his own reading of the Bible one thing stood out clearly and 
that was the basic inequality of human beings. They would 
eventually be treated as equal before God the Father, but that 
could happen only by His divine grace. (Natal Daily News, 
August 28, 1954.) 


FURTHER OPPOSITION TO THE BANTU 
EDUCATION ACT? 
Contact? (September, 1954) commented on a Statement on 
Bantu Education made by the Minister for Native Affairs, 


1See Dicest Vol. I, No. 12, Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
*Newsletter of the S.A. Liberal Party. 








Dr. H. F. Verwoerd,! and said that no one interested in 
Bantu Education should fail to read the statement. “One 
thing that emerges . . . is that the primary purpose of the 
Bantu Education Act is not educational but political. For 
instance, the Minister condemns the present system of Bantu 
Education because there is ‘no co-ordination between the 
education given in the schools and the broad national policy.’ 
He stresses that the schools were ‘unsympathetic to the coun- 
try’s policy,’ while what was needed was a ‘uniform education 
policy consistent with the general policy of the country.’ He 
also said that ‘there is no place for him (the African) in the 
European community above the level ‘of certain forms of 
labour.’ . . .” 

Referring to the transfer of Mission and Church schools as 
an Act of Aggression, the editorial continued: “Briefly, 
the Missions are informed that they will have to hand over 
their educational work. Their Training Colleges they must 
surrender to the Government, and their other educational work 
they must hand over to Bantu Education Boards. On no account 
will the Missions be allowed to continue to train teachers— 
that in future will be done by the Government alone. As far 
as other educational activities are concerned these may be left 
in the hands of the Missions provided they accept a 25 per 
cent reduction in their grants. But even so, there is no guarantee 
that the few institutions which attempt to hold out will be 
allowed to do so. These can only operate at the pleasure of the 
Minister. At the same time, the Government more or less 
requests the Missions please to continue their good work by 
running the Boarding Hostels, on the ground that by so doing 
they will be able to retain their religious influence over their 
students. In the face of such Acts of Aggression, what can the 
Missions do? Humanly speaking, they can do very little, save 
what they are bidden to do. 

“Christian education is being swamped. Christian National 
Education is in the ascendant. These are the first fruits of the 
Bantu Education Act.” 

Roman Catholic bishops from all parts of South Africa met 
in Pretoria (September 29, 1954) to discuss the future of the 
Catholic Native mission schools. By an overwhelming majority, 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa passed a resolution condemning the transfer of Bantu 
education to the Government and said that although the 
Presbyterian Church was not opposed to the principle of 
State Education, the Government’s plan for the control of 
Bantu education was contrary to the will of God and could not, 
therefore, be supported. The Assembly authorised each Pres- 
bytery, in consultation with the Assembly’s African Missions 
Committee, to let—but not to sell—Bantu school buildings 
to the Government. ( Pretoria News, September, 1954.) 

The Christian journal, British Weekly (October 7, 1954) 
commenting on the Presbyterian Church resolution asked: 
“Will the Churches and the Missions, the Federal Council 
and the British Council of Churches all remain silent? Do they 
really believe that if they went to the country they could not 
raise the money needed to preserve these schools? If they had 
the will, the courage, and the sense, it could be done. Will it 
be done? . . . It is not yet too late to give South African 
Christians hope that these schools can be maintained. If the 
British Church leaders appealed to the country for a Fund, 


4Information Service of the Department of Native Affairs, P.O. Box 
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every agency of communication and opinion in the land would 
help, and the conscience of the nation would respond generous- 
ly. The people of the Commonwealth would respond, the 
Americans would respond. The money could be found.” 


APARTHEID AND THE “DEATH OF A SCHOOL” 


The Rev. Trevor Huddleston, C.R., in a letter to the 
Johannesburg Star (August 19, 1954) described how the new 
legislation on education was affecting one school. “Some 
forty years ago, the Community of the Resurrection was given 
a large slice of open land in the south of Johannesburg. It was 
approachable only across fields, and the nearest European 
house was some distance away. On this land the Community 
built its Priory and, a little later, started educational work 
among the non-Europeans of the Transvaal. In 1927 . . . the 
first Native secondary school to take Matriculation exams in 
the Transvaal had come into being. It was called St. Peter’s 
and its aim was and is to give the best possible Christian 
education to Natives from the Reef and indeed from all over 
South Africa, and to prepare them to play a useful part in 
the life of their community.” Since then the school has helped 
to educate many doctors, teachers, priests and nurses; Peter 
Abrahams the author; a lecturer in applied mathematics at 
Fort Hare University; etc. As a result of the effects of the 
Bantu Education Act and the instruction that Mission and 
Church schools must be handed over, ‘‘St. Peter’s School is 
dying, and by December 1956, at the latest it will be dead. . . 
In two years time or less 250 scholars will have left its class- 
rooms—and none will take their place.” 

The Chief Information Officer, Native Affairs Department, 
Mr. C. W. Prinsloo, replied to this letter saying that in all 
the residential areas set aside for Natives on the Witwaters- 
rand ‘‘a school will be built to every 400 houses, a higher pro- 
portion of schools than has been the case hitherto.”” Dr. 
Verwoerd (Minister of Native Affairs) had frequently stated 
“that the schools are now handed to Bantu communities, and 
now for the first time Bantu parents will play an active part 
in the education of their children by becoming members of 
school committees and school boards. In fact this means the 
‘life of education’ and not ‘the death of schools’.’’ Mr. Prinsloo 
asked ‘‘why should it be such a tragedy if Bantu education is 
brought on a par with European education from the point of 
view of control? There are a few private European schools 
but the overwhelming majority of European schools are 
Government schools and the European community has suffered 
no ill effects . . . There are Bantu who are to-day conducting 
their own churches satisfactorily and we again reiterate that 
they can and must conduct their own schools with equal facility. 
So St. Peter’s need not die and in fact it will not die. The only 
things that may cease to exist are the control exercised by a 
specific denomination and a specific building, but this control 
will be handed over to the Bantu community.” 

Fr. Huddleston (August 26, 1954) pointed out that St. 
Peter’s was not in a residential area set aside for Natives; 
that European housing had engulfed what was, when the 
Community began its work forty years ago, open veld, and 
that Dr. Verwoerd’s circular had pointed out that ‘‘any arrange- 
ment made by the department in respect of this type of school 
will be subject to the provisions of the Group Areas Act as 
amended, and also to the general policy of the Native Affairs 
Department” so that unless the suburb of Rosettenville were 
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declared a Native area, it was in the highest degree improbable 
that the authorities would allow a Native secondary school to 
remain there. Replying to Mr. Prinsloo’s inquiry why it should 
be a tragedy if Bantu education was brought on a par with 
European, he said the operative word was “‘if’’, and quoted 
from Dr. Verwoerd’s statements. 

“There is no ‘tragedy’ in the centralisation of control. 
There is great tragedy in the fact that such centralisation gives 
to the Native Affairs Department a function which should 
belong to the Education Department’’, and that at the head 
of that Department was a Minister who had recently compared 
the urban Native to oxen. It was “primarily because my 
Community cannot and will not in principle co-operate with 
the Government in imposing on the Native peoples of South 
Africa’ the educational pattern outlined in the Bantu Education 
Act and relevant circulars “‘that we have been compelled to 
close St. Peter’s School.” 


CONTROL OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


The South African Government has issued an administrative 
order applying to the conditions under which Missions may 
work among Africans. The implications can be seen from the 
following quotations from the circular and accompanying draft 
‘Permission to Occupy” and “‘Deed of Lease’”’ : 

1. “Owing to the intervention by representatives of certain 
church and other bodies in matters outside the scope of the 
work they should undertake amongst Natives, it has been 
decided that provision should be made for the cancellation 
of leases (for mission and other sites in locations or 
native villages) if the activities of any such representative 
outside the normal scope of his work is of a subversive 
nature or might tend to lead to or encourage deterioration in 
the relationship between the Natives and governmental persons 
or bodies if not to out and out defiance or breaches of the 
law. A clause in the model Deed of Lease and Permission 
to Occupy attached provides for the cancellation, without 
compensation, of the occupational rights in such cases.” (Clause 
5 of the Circular. ) 

2.  ‘“When in the opinion of the Minister of Native Affairs, 
the Occupier uses the site or allows or suffers it to be used 
for purposes other than those for which it was granted, 
or the activities of the said occupier or any of his represen- 
tatives whether on the site or elsewhere, are such as to 
encourage or tend to encourage deterioration in the 
relationship between Natives and the Government or 
governmental persons or bodies or the Grantor, or are 
aimed at defiance or breaches of the law, the Grantor may 
. . . give the occupier three months’ notice in writing of 
the cancellation of this Permission to Occupy and on the 
expiry of such notice, this Permission to Occupy shall be 
deemed to be cancelled.” (Clause 11 of Model Permission 
to Occupy. ) 

3. “No non-Native may reside on the site without the approval 
of the Minister of Native Affairs.” (Clauses 8 of the 
Permission to Occupy and 6 of the Deed of Lease. ) 

4.  “‘All new school sites must be allocated to the Department 
and not to Church or other bodies.” (Clause 9 of the Cir- 
cular from the Department of Native Affairs. ) 


In an interview in Johannesburg, Fr. Trevor Huddleston 
said that the circular “is an attempt to silence the voice of the 
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church by holding over it the threat of closing down its work in 
locations . . . Here is an attempt to impose a tyranny on the 
church. In my view, it is a straight attack on the freedom of 
speech within the church and outside it . . .”” (Rand Daily 
Mail.) 

LIBERAL PARTY CONGRESS 

The second National Congress of the Liberal Party was 
held in Durban in July. Among decisions reached was one 
recognising the Universal Adult Franchise as the party’s 
ultimate objective. Reference was made to the stages by which 
this objective might have to be reached and which would 
“have to be determined by interim qualifications for the fran- 
chise designed to create an informed electorate and provide 
opportunity for their obtaining political experience.” 

In relations with other organisations the party decided to 
use its influence to attempt to liberalise the existing Opposi- 
tion parties and to co-operate with them where possible. It also 
placed on record “‘its sincere desire to co-operate with the 
African National Congress, the South African Indian Congress 
and other representative bodies of Non-European political 
opinion in their struggle for the removal of all discrimination 
against the Non-European peoples.” (Contact, August 1954.) 


WORKING OF IMMORALITY ACT 


Several editorials in the South African press referred to a 
case under the Immorality Act—the second of its kind—and 
Brigadier E. T. Stubbs, a former Senator, appealed to the 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Swart. In a letter to the Star (July 13, 
1954), Brigadier Stubbs wrote that in Groblersdal, Transvaal, 
a European male and non-European female “were caught in 
Jflagrante delicto by two policemen. She was tried and sentenced 
to four months’ compulsory labour. Later he was charged with 
the same offence but found not guilty as she, in evidence for 
the Crown, stated that the criminal act had been forced upon 
her. The European was apparently able to escape the conse- 
quences of his act while the Native woman, an allegedly un- 
willing victim, languishes in jail with, meanwhile, every pros- 
pect of having become pregnant.” Brigadier Stubbs added that 
“this grotesque inequality in the treatment meted out to the 
woman as against the man in the case is an outrage on 
one’s sense of ethics, morality and justice.” He urged the re- 
mission of the woman’s sentence. The Natal Witness com- 
mented (July 21, 1954) that “there is a manifest absurdity in 
the law where it is possible for an accused person to escape 
conviction for a lesser offence by producing evidence to suggest 
that he was really guilty of a much graver. And it becomes 
something worse than a mere absurdity if his suggestion of a 
graver guilt can be just strong enough to secure his acquittal 
for the lesser offence and (apparently) not strong enough to 
warrant his arraignment for the greater. Such a situation makes 
a mock of law and justice . . .” 

The Mew Statesman and Nation drew attention to the case 
and commented (September 18, 1954) ‘““Lest anyone should 
think this is a rare and extraordinary case in South Africa, I 
quote a South African Press Association report of another 
contrast in official South Africa’s notion of the relative value of 
coloured and white people. On August 19, the Matal Mercury 
reported that a coloured man was sentenced to death for raping 
a European woman. Just below, on the same day, another news 


1According to Die Burger the four-month sentence was remitted 
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item gave details of the trial of a fifty-year-old European 
military pensioner who was sentenced to nine months with 
compulsory labour for raping an eleven-year-old Indian girl, 
who gave birth to a child as a result. The judge, apparently by 
way of mitigation of the sentence, explained that the European 
‘perhaps through no fault of his own, had a poor background’, 
and added, strangely enough, that Indian children marry at an 
early age.” 


MEASURES AGAINST COMMUNISM 

The South African correspondent of the Kenya Weekly News 
(September 24, 1954) reported that the Minister of Justice, 
Mr. C. R. Swart, had announced that the South African govern- 
ment is to deport from South Africa those known Communists 
who were born outside the country. It was also the Govern- 
ment’s intention to ban certain publications, once their associa- 
tion with the Communist Party had been established beyond 
all reasonable doubt. 

South African Survey! (July 31, 1954) quoted the following 
information which the police had given on the naming of pro- 
minent trade unionists: “‘Since the introduction of the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act in 1950 a total of 516 persons have 
been placed on the list of Communists (‘named’). Of this 
number, 207 are Europeans, 50 are Coloureds, 43 are Asiatics 
and 216 are Natives . . . The listing of Communists is only 
carried out after the most careful investigations. The police 
initially gather information on suspected Communists and, if 
this information confirms Communist membership or activities, 
the information is laid before the Liquidator . . . If the 
Liquidator concludes from the police evidence that a person is 
a Communist or guilty of actively supporting the Communist 
Party, the Liquidator notifies the person concerned by letter. 
The suspect is then entitled to make representations” . . . 
and can still appeal to the Courts. 

The British T.U.C. Delegation to South Africa, Mr. James 
Crawford and Mr. Ernest Bell, in their report (March 19, 
1954) described the Suppression of Communism Act and its 
amendment, as “‘the greatest single threat to the trade union 
movement and to the entire democratic life of South Africa.” 
They added that ‘‘the Act defines communism and communist 
so widely that any person whose thinking differs from that of 
the Nationalist Party could be termed a communist or a person 
guilty of ‘furthering the interests of communism’ . . . Under 
this Act the Government has power to ensure that trade unions 
or any other organisation shall be allowed to exist only if their 
policies are in accord with the desires of the Nationalist 
vs. 


AFRICAN CONGRESS LEADER SENTENCED 

Walter Sisulu, former secretary-general of the African 
National Congress, was found guilty of contravention of the 
Suppression of Communism Act at a regional court at Kroon- 
stad . . . and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment with 
compulsory labour. Mr. Sisulu had attended a gathering of six 
persons after notice had been served prohibiting him from so 
doing. Notice of appeal was accepted by the magistrate who 
allowed bail of £50. ( The Times, October 12, 1954. ) 


WESTERN AREAS REMOVAL SCHEME? 
The Manchester Guardian (October 5, 1954) commented on 


the latest move by the South African Government in “taking 
1Published by South Africa House, London. 
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away from Johannesburg City Council a large slice of its 
municipal authority and giving it to a board of its own crea- 
tion” because ‘‘the city council (on which the United Party 
has a majority) offered to carry out the clearance and rehous- 
ing, On two main conditions: that families should not be moved 
until there was accommodation ready for them, and that free- 
hold rights should in some cases be granted on the new site.” 
The offer was rejected and the Native Resettlement Board 
takes over with extraordinary powers. “It does not merely 
usurp the city council’s powers to buy land and build houses 
and move Africans into them from elsewhere; it can thrust its 
land and houses and all its problems back into the city’s lap 
when it has done with them, and the city can be compelled to 
accept them on such terms as the Minister (for Native Affairs) 
may determine . . .” 

In the discussion in the Johannesburg City Council which 
preceded the Government’s move, Mr. J. F. Oberholzer for 
the United Party opened by saying: ‘‘We of the United Party 
could not support the vicious and dictatorial legislation of the 
Resettlement Act, which robs people of the rights they now 
enjoy. It is our duty to warn the Nationalists that they will be 
responsible for any trouble which may result from the removal 
of 58,000 Natives against their will. But when we make such 
warnings, the Minister of Native Affairs threatens to cut off 
our housing funds.” 

Mr. van Vuuren, leading the Nationalists’ debate, said: ‘‘No 
Natives would be found to co-operate with the removal 
scheme because of the poison injected into their minds by 
the Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, 
Father Trevor Huddleston and councillors Lewsen, Cutten 
and Wilson, who are no more than political agitators.”” The 
conditions laid down by the United Party members were, he 
said, purely academic. 


REV. MICHAEL SCOTT ATTENDS UNITED NATIONS 


For the eighth year in succession, the Rc... Michael Scott 
is attending the United Nations General Assembly. At a press 
conference held before he left (September 15, 1954) he said 
that South Africa’s problems faced the United Nations with a 
serious dilemma. The theory and practice of apartheid were 
bogus and hypocritical. ‘‘Eight years of resolutions and highly 
critical debates have not yet produced any positive results. The 
United Nations is now called upon to decide what to do in the 
face of the continued refusal to recognise its jurisdiction in 
South West Africa, or to concern itself with matters which the 
U.N. believes are well within its charter, and which even 
constitute a threat to world peace.” 

Asked if he were hopeful of some positive results this time 
at the U.N. on the main South African problems, Mr. Scott 
said he thought the solution would come from within the 
Union itself. “‘Non-European people have been concentrating 
in the South African cities and this attempt through apartheid 
to put them back into the reserves is not likely to succeed . . . 
Commonwealth nations should take a positive lead with South 
Africa and persuade other countries at the U.N. to allow a co- 
ordinated programme of assistance to be drawn up and offered 
to South Africa in her extremity of fear.”” (SAP.A-Reuter. ) 


OBITUARY—MR. DOUGLAS BUCHANAN 


The death of Douglas Buchanan, Q.C. in Cape Town, is 
deeply regretted. The Cape Times described Mr. Buchanan as 
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a “direct descendant of the old Cape liberals. He belonged in 
his ideas to an age when respect for the dignity of all men was 
considered the mark of a Christian nation and when all that was 
asked of a man to qualify for the vote was that he be culturally 
civilised . . . It was no doubt his sense of fair play that aroused 
his interest in the Non-Europeans in his early law days. Through 
the decades that followed he never wavered in his activities on 
their behalf in spite of bitter disappointments in seeing the 
steady whittling away of their rights and privileges.”” Douglas 
Buchanan was a former President of the Bar Council and in 
1947 became Native Representative for the Transkei. But when 
in 1948 he stood as candidate for the Cape Western seat, he 
was defeated by a Communist candidate. He was for many 
years legal adviser to Tshekedi Khama, the former Regent of 
the Bamangwato tribe, and accompanied him to London in 
1951, to appeal against his banishment. 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


SETTLERS DIVIDE ON MULTI-RACIAL 
MENT 

A TEMPORARY political truce has been called between the 
United Country Party and the Federal Independence Party: 
thus ending what was described by Major H. B. Sharpe (one of 
Kenya’s oldest settlers) as the most “‘shaming and distressing 
. . . political bedlam’”’ which he has known in all the weird 
happenings in Kenya in the past forty years. 

The United Country Party’ (led by Mr. Michael Blundell 
and Mr. Wilfred Havelock, two white settler leaders in the 
new Cabinet created under the Lyttelton Constitution), an- 
nounced its support for multi-racial government and pro- 
claimed its intention at some time in the future to launch itself 
into a multi-racial party. But not yet . . . 

This challenge rallied the opponents of the Lyttelton Con- 
stitution and of multi-racial government to form themselves 
into the Federal Independence Party. For the past three 
months they have waged a ceaseless fight against the ideas of 
the U.C.P. and particularly against the leadership of Mr. 
Blundell and Mr. Havelock. At several meetings they managed 
to obtain motions of ‘‘no confidence’’ in the leadership of the 
settlers’ representative in the Cabinet. 

The political controversy showed how deeply divided the 
settlers are on fundamental questions of multi-racial govern- 
ment. ‘‘Affairs have got into a terrible mess; racial relation- 
ships, particularly in the political field have seldom, if ever, 
been worse; the European community is in the grip of a wave 
of exasperated pessimism; and the time has come for a con- 
certed effort by all concerned to work out not merely a modus 
vivendi, but a future that must be built up by the contented and 
willing cooperation of all elements in the population’’, wrote a 
respected Kenya settler, Mr. F. H. Spreet. (Kenya Weekly 
News, August 5, 1954.) And the Executive Committee of the 
Kenya Electors’ Union issued a statement describing the 
present divisions among the Europeans as disastrous and pro- 
posing a truce during the emergency. 

1See Dicest Vol. II, No. 4. 


GOVERN- 


Commenting on the situation, East Africa and Rhodesia 
(September 2, 1954) said that ‘““Mr. Blundell and the five 
other European elected members of the Legislature who were 
associated with him in the recent formation of the United 
Country Party are already in a minority among the elected 
representatives of their community. Seven of the fourteen 
European elected members have now signed a statement which 
commits them to a policy at variance with that of the United 
Country Party: and there is reason to think that they have the 
sympathy of Mr. Maconochie Wellwood, one of the three 
European non-officials who accepted portfolios in the new 
multi-racial Government. If that is the case, the Blundell group 
finds itself in a minority, numbering six against eight.” 

The idea of a truce, when first propounded, was strongly 
criticised by leaders and newspapers normally sympathetic to 
Mr. Blundell’s leadership. ““That retreat’’—referring to the 
truce—‘‘must encourage (the U.C.P’s.) opponents to deride 
its lack of courage at the first whiff of opposition,’’ said an 
editorial in East Africa and Rhodesia ( August 19, 1954). And 
Mr. Douglas Brown in a dispatch to the Daily Telegraph 
(August 21, 1954) wrote: “Five weeks after its confident 
inauguration, the multi-racial United Country Party appears 
to be throwing up the sponge. Its leaders . . . are on the 
point of accepting a political truce within the European com- 
munity which would betray the principle on which the party 
was founded . . . United Country Party leaders now appear 
to have bent before public opinion without having made any 
serious attempt to influence it and to be content with ‘private 
conversations’. Actively opposed but only passively defended, 
the future of the plan is now doubtful.”’ 

But, while Mr. Blundell and his U.C.P. colleagues were 
facing the challenge of the right-wing settlers’ leader, they 
were equally being attacked for not going far enough by indivi- 
duals and newspapers who hitherto supported their leadership. 

“The multi-racialist United Country Party is already be- 
lying its name,” said Truth (September 1, 1954). ““There are 
distressing signs that it is only too ready to abandon some of 
its early high ideals in order to placate the more reactionary 
Europeans.” 

Sir Stephen King-Hall, friend to the settlers, wrote of the 
U.C.P.: ““You probably suppose that the new party, formed to 
promote inter-racial unity, would welcome to its ranks any 
Kenyan who believed in and was prepared to support this 
purpose. If that is your supposition, you are wrong. You 
cannot believe it? . . . Nevertheless, the European exclusive- 
ness of the United Country Party is a fact . . . It appears to 
be the opinion of the leaders of the U.C.P. that the Asians and 
the Africans should form racial United Country Parties. Of 
course a man of the intelligence and character of Mr. Blundell 
cannot possibly be unaware of the absurd and farcical position 
outlined in this note . . . The racial basis of the United 
Country Party is a gross insult to any moderate non-European 
and a godsend to any extremist.” (King-Hall Newsletter, 
August, 1954. ) 


RIFT AMONG INDIAN LEADERS 


Though not as profourid as that which is dividing the 
Europeans, a rift has also developed in the Indian community. 
The two chief contenders are Mr. A. B. Patel, the Hindu Indian 
member of the Cabinet and Dr. N. S. Mangat, newly-elected 
President of the Kenya Indian Congress. In his presidential 








speech to the Indian Congress, Dr. Mangat said: “The dis- 
abilities under which the Indian has been obliged to live in 
Kenya are not an incentive to the love of the country or 
patriotism. It is no wonder, therefore, that their patriotism 
relating to Kenya seems halting in its enthusiasm. The 
remedy lies with the Europeans. Let them recognise that the 
Indians are worthy of trust, fit to associate with, compete with, 
and live with on equal terms and they will inculcate in them an 
unqualified love for this country. 

““We were proud to be Indians when India was a viceroyalty 
of England and now that India is the biggest republic in the 
world we are being asked to lose ourselves in this ambiguous 
and discriminatory hotch-potch. The loyalty of the Indians in 
this country to the Queen is absolute and unqualified. We are 
grateful to Her Majesty’s Government for giving to us all that 
protection which has enabled us to stay in this country. The 
Indians do not owe any loyalty to the European element. Yet 
they have a tremendous regard for them. That is good of the 
Indian, because in the history of Kenya there does not seem to 
be one act of the European which is conducive to that loyalty. 
When the railway and the civil administration were in need of 
subordinate staff, they turned towards the Indian, who with 
practically no supervision could carry out the duties of the 
superior on an underling’s remuneration. If the retail traders 
were allowed to drive their goods-laden donkeys hundreds of 
miles into the bush, it was to stimulate the turnover of the 
British wholesaler. If the Indian artisan was allowed to enter 
the country, it was to have those luxurious hotels put up 
which, after the Indian had cleaned the last stain of paint from 
the windows, would be forbidden ground to him. 

“If the Lyttelton Plan was accepted by the Europeans, it 
was not to oblige the Indians. If the Federal Independence 
Party is founded, it is to thwart the Indian chances; and if the 
United Country Party takes birth it is to preserve their non- 
official ministries. We Indians have reason to suspect the 
loyalty of the Europeans towards us while the European has 
none to the contrary. There is not one single act, I repeat, 
which the European community has done for the Indians 
gracefully and willingly. The Europeans should thank the 
Indians that they have given them the friendship and loyalty 
which they have, in spite of their unpardonable attitude towards 
them. 

“The Indian, especially the educated Indian, who is capable 
of propagating Eastern culture is more often than not a pro- 
duct of British institutions. To him England is the most 
spiritual country in the world. He worships his alma mater in 
England as he does his forefather’s creed. Even in this country, 
despite sufficient incitement to the contrary, there exists 
among colleagues of the same profession relations of the utmost 
cordiality. Merit is recognised and mutual admiration amount- 
ing to deep affection is not infrequent . . . 

“Is the British way of life that whiteness which fears con- 
tamination if the European was to vote in the same booth as 
an Indian or an African or if European children were to share 
the school desk with Indian or African children? Is it that 
vanity which sees no merit in others? Is it the exclusiveness 
which keeps the permanent and indigenous inhabitants of the 
country out of the highlands and the residential areas by 
restrictive clauses? Is it that feigned impartiality which makes 
our city council put extremely high valuations on Indian 
residential land and low values on the European-owned? Is it, 
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like the Nairobi Rotary Club, the professions of international 
service to humanity but confining its membership to Euro- 
peans alone? 

“The Europeans can keep their culture. They do not wish 
to touch the Eastern culture with a barge-pole. They prefer to 
stifle themselves in their own cocoon. We shall be waiting for 
them to recover from their self-imposed stupor and give our 
cooperation whenever they ask for it. We Indians are not 
asking them to abandon their culture; but we do not want new 
lamps for our old ones . . . 

“The Indian community is determined to see that the 
Lyttelton Plan is a success. Any race or community which 
undermines this plan will go down in the history of Kenya 
with eternal perfidy attached to its name. There have been 
compromises between the different races before, bringing out 
an occasional ray of hope, a mere phosphorescence, only to 
make the darkness a little more dense when the flash is over. 
The torch is lit bright and steady this time, and we should 
keep it burning. This is the tide in our affairs which taken at 
the flood will lead us to fortune and ‘omitted, all the voyage of 
our life is bound in shallows and in miseries’.”’ 

Mr. A. B. Patel, expressing the views of ‘‘moderate’” 
Indian opinion in Kenya, wrote in the course of an article in 
New Commonwealth: ‘‘All the people in East Africa should 
have strong faith in God, loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and loyalty to the territories in which they are living. Secondly, 
every effort should be made, however slow may be the pro- 
cess, to create conditions in which every citizen should feel that 
this is his country, in which he has an unrestricted opportunity 
to acquire, by education or otherwise, quality and capacity in 
accordance with his ability and character; and that no let or 
hindrance of any sort is placed in his way to rise in the scale 
of life or in any field of activity, to which he is entitled as a 
result of such quality, ability, capacity, or character. Every 
citizen will then begin to feel that this is his country, his 
Government, his administration and that he will receive fair 
treatment and just opportunity for progress, without any 
barriers on grounds of race or colour. The alternative is con- 
stant conflict. 

“As the situation is at present, those Europeans who have 
made their homes on this continent are afraid of the con- 
sequences of the numerical strength of other races, and in the 
end of losing their political, economic, and social position. At 
the other end, constitutional developments in West Africa and 
Sudan, as also likely developments in Uganda, are of the type 
to encourage the average African in Kenya to believe strongly 
that no time must be lost in his acquiring political power so 
that he could himself manage his country’s affairs without 
delay. In his rush for this objective he is likely to remain un- 
mindful of his lack of cultural resources essential for his ad- 
vancement. He is likely to forget that without these essentials 
he would not be able to maintain political power even if he 
were by some miracle to receive it. 

“In between these two extremes stands the Asian, who 
strongly favours the creation of a multi-racial society governed 
by the test of civilisation, merits and ability. He thinks that 
no headway is possible in this direction unless a common 
electoral roll, with franchise based on education and property 
qualifications, is brought into operation.” 

The views expressed by Dr. Mangat in his presidential 
address were strongly criticised by Mr. A. M. Sadaruddin, 








chairman of the publicity committee of the East African Muslim 
Political Conference, who said: “The world-wide publicity 
given to the anti-European views of the president of the 
Kenya Indian Congress is likely to create grave misunder- 
standing. People should know that all Muslims, including 
Ismailis, completely dissociate themselves from the scathing 
remarks made by the Congress president, as has been made 
quite clear by Mr. S. G. Hassan, the elected Muslim member 
in the Legislature. Mr. Mangat’s blunt and ill-timed remarks 
have certainly not promoted the cause of the multi-racial 
society which the moderates of all sections are trying to bring 
about in Kenya.” ( East Africa and Rhodesia, August 19, 1954. ) 


MR. VASEY’S VIEWS ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Addressing the Indian Congress, Kenya’s Minister of 
Finance, Mr. E. A. Vasey said: ‘‘From the beginning of my 
political activities in Kenya I have believed that the various 
communities in Kenya cannot—not one of them—live and 
progress without the contributions which the other racial 
groups make to the whole. Co-existence is not enough; co- 
operation is the only answer—cooperation not co-existence. 
For that reason I believed that a form of government which 
would allow the participation of all races joining together for 
the common good was both desirable and inevitable. What is 
more, I believed that, given the opportunity of participation by 
others in work of responsibility, given their confidence that 
the phrase ‘opportunities for merit and ability’ is really meant 
and its sincerity demonstrated by acts, the leadership of the 
European race in Kenya would not only be assured in Kenya 
for many years to come but would indeed be welcomed by the 
other races. 

“I greatly regret that it was not found possible to accept the 
proposal of four additional European Ministers, two Asians, 
and two Africans, rather than the 3-2-1 formula. The more 
local people we have, engaged in learning the practice and art 
of the responsibility of government, realising its many diffi- 
culties and restraints, the better for our country. The accep- 
tance of 4-2-2 would not only have achieved that object, but 
would have brought up a greater measure of cooperation from 
the African leaders. However, it was not to be, at any rate at 
present, and now all of us must devote our best energies to 
making the new system a success. Given good will and that 
intention to make the thing work which has carried through 
so many British constitutional changes, this system can be a 
success ... 

“Some of us are beginning to think on the basis of a nation, 
rather than of groups. We should study the possibility of 
assisting that national thought by the introduction of a 
common electoral roll, based on reasonably high qualifications, 
that common roll to be superimposed on the present com- 
munal representation. I recognise that under the standstill 
agreement we can do no more than study and investigate its 
possibility, but, we could, I think, usefully do so during the 
next few years, getting ready for times to come.” (East 
Africa and Rhodesia, August 12, 1954.) 


FUTURE OF JOMO KENYATTA 


Restriction orders have been made against Jomo Kenyatta, 
Fred Kubai, Paul Ngei, Bildad Kaggia, and Kungu Karumba 
sentenced in April, 1953. This means they must live in a place 


specified by the Government in the northern province when 
they finish their sentences. 


AFRICAN TRADE UNIONS 


Mr. Tom Mboya, General Secretary of the Kenya Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, representing about 55,000 African 
workers, claimed that the emergency appeals tribunal was not 
founded on correct principles in that detained persons had to 
prove their innocence instead of their guilt, and could not be 
represented by Counsel. Mr. Mboya expressed concern over 
what he called the lack of care for families of detained persons. 
The common practice, he said, was that wives and children 
were immediately removed from their houses and sent back 
to reserves often where they had no means of subsistence. 
Arrested workers spent several months in camps awaiting 
screening. During this time employers replaced them. 

A grave social problem was caused by children left without 
parents as a result of the emergency. In many cases they had 
no one to look after them, and nowhere to sleep. 

The Minister for Education, Labour and Lands, Mr. J. M. 
Stow, pointed out that trade union leaders were screened in 
precisely the same way as other members of the public. All 
suspects were detained under emergency regulations, which 
did not provide for court proceedings. Every effort was made 
to ensure that their families were looked after and fed. The 
Government, tried to persuade private employers to follow its 
own policy of reinstating permanent employees cleared by 
screening. An undertaking had been given to the trade union 
federation that the labour department would take up cases 
where this was not done. ( Times, September 2, 1954. ) 

Twenty-six Africans are taking Kenya’s first course for 
trade union officials at Jeanes School, the Nairobi adult educa- 
tion centre. The course was opened by the Minister, Mr. J. M. 
Stow; who told the officials that a great opportunity existed 
in Kenya for building up a healthy and responsible trade union 
movement. He asked the leaders to appreciate the great 
responsibilities to the community which they held. Mr. Tom 
Mboya expressed his appreciation of the assistance given by 
the nenya Government in organising and financing the course. 
One of the officials described the course as the ‘‘best thing 
which has happened so far in the history of the trade union 
movement in Kenya.” 


QUAKER COMMUNITY CENTRE 


Mr. E. Kleaber and Mr. R. Rowntree have made reports to 
the Society of Friends of Great Britain and Ireland on whose 
behalf they recently visited Kenya. The Society has undertaken 
to organise one of five or six community centres, which are to 
be established in Nairobi by various religious bodies with 
Government and municipal help. Their purpose will be to 
create a design for a stable social system in which the educa- 
tional, health, and recreational needs of the Native population 
can be satisfied. (Times, August 17, 1954.) 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND 


The Save the Children Fund will soon have an active branch 
in Kenya. Europeans, Asians, and Africans will all work in it, 
hoping to solve the problem of bands of homeless, detribalised 
orphans, running uncontrolled in town and country, which has 
come to a head because of Mau Mau activities. ( Manchester 
Guardian, September 30, 195+. ) 
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AFRICAN POPULATION TOO SMALL TO DEVELOP 
LAND 


Experts of the African Land Development Department of 
the Kenya Government think that the Colony’s present 
African population of 5 million may prove too small for the 
task of developing their land. This is revealed in the Depart- 
ment’s report for the first six months of 1954. Pointing out 
that the African areas of high potential are estimated in the 
Swynnerton Plan! to offer a good living on the land to 600,000 
families, the report says that this total of between 3 and 4 
million people does not take account of all the derivative 
occupations in a country with an agricultural economy—which 
may be more than double the numbers directly engaged in 
farming. Similarly it does not take into account the population 
existing in the pastoral zone, or in the areas of low potential 
such as the Makueni settlement area of the Machakos district. 
In the period under review the trend towards individual en- 
closure gathered pace, survey and farm planning increased in 
popularity and stimulated the consolidation of holdings. The 
accepted size of the economic unit continued to dwindle—a 
reduction due to experience of what a man and his family 
could farm efficiently and to the high income obtainable from 
cash crops. ‘“The estimates of income which may be earned in 
African land development—ALDEV—-settlement schemes by 
the average farmer are conservative when compared with the 
£600 actually paid to a Meru farmer in 1953 for his harvest 
of 24 acres of coffee,’”’ the report states. Despite the continua- 
tion of the Emergency, it continues, the volume of African 
Land Development work increased. 


Uganda 


Tue mission of Sir Keith Hancock* ended a few days before the 
opening of a civil action in the High Court to test the legality 
of the British Government’s withdrawal of recognition from 
the Kabaka of Buganda. 


THE HANCOCK MISSION 


Sir Keith’s mission concluded with an agreement (still un- 
published) on constitutional reform between the Governor, 
Sir Andrew Cohen, and the Lukiko delegation. The agreement 
will now be submitted to the Buganda Parliament (the Lukiko) 
and the Uganda Protectorate Government for ratification. 

Reactions in the Uganda press were varied: while there was 
much praise for Sir Keith and satisfaction that agreement had 
been reached, several papers insisted that the Lukiko should 
not ratify the Agreement before the Governor had agreed to 
the return of the Kabaka. The Uganda National Congress, 
reacting to the news that the new Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alan 
Lennox-Boyd, was due to visit Uganda, cabled to say that he 
would be welcomed only if he brought the Kabaka back with 
him. 

In Britain comment on the agreement reached by the Han- 
cock mission was uniformly favourable, but generally coupled 
with warnings that the problem of Mutesa II as the Kabaka 
still remained a stumbling block. The Economist (September 25, 
1954) commented that this had been for Sir Keith, personally, a 
most successful mission, but added that the agreed recom- 


1See Dicest Vol. II, No. 2. 
%See Dicest Vol. II, No. 4. 
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mendations are not the end of the story. ‘‘Even though the 
Lukiko itself appointed the committee, there is still plenty of 
scope for opposition to its recommendations to be worked up 
by interested parties. It is also very unlikely that the average 
Buganda African will be able to dissociate any references to 
the office of Kabaka from the person of Mutesa II. To put over 
the proposals will need the most delicate exercise in public 
relations.”’ 

The Times (August 26, 1954) said that for the first time 
since the constitutional crisis last autumn, ending in the exile 
of the Kabaka, “‘the news from Buganda begins to be hopeful’. 
The editorial continued: ‘‘Successful as the discussions may 
turn out, it must not be forgotten that there still hangs over 
them the great question-mark of what shall be the future of 
Mutesa himself. The British Government have given no sign 
that they intend to revoke their decision, excluding him from 
the office of Kabaka. Nor have the Baganda given any tangible 
sign that they will ever choose a successor’” . . . 

In the course of an article in the Spectator (September 24, 
1954) Thomas Hodgkin wrote “If the new constitutional 
scheme provides for a new role for the Kabaka, in which he 
will not again be confronted with embarrassing choices, can 
we, and the Baganda, hope that the question of the restoration 
of Mutesa II will also be seen in a new light?” 

Cyril Dunn, writing from Kampala in the Observer (October 
10, 1954) said Africans to whom he had spoken in the last few 
days were “‘bewildered by profoundly different interpreta- 
tions put upon the 1900 Agreement by opposing sides in the 
Kabaka action’—the main issue apart from the technical 
question of the Court’s right to try the action at all, was 
obviously: ‘“What is the true nature of this foundation? Did 
the 1900 Agreement, as plaintiffs argued, simply impose on 
the Kabaka, chiefs and people of Buganda, an obligation to 
comply with the directions of the Protectorate Government in 
the internal administration of Buganda? Or... as the 
Uganda Attorney-General strenuously contended in the High 
Court—did the agreement impose a far wider obligation of 
acquiescence in the decisions of the British Government in all 
matters of public concern?’’ Buganda leaders were plainly 
shaken by these doubts and think ‘“‘the Lukiko may hesitate to 
ratify the Hancock recommendations until they know what the 
answer is.” 


HIGH COURT ACTION 


Reasonably full reports of this action appeared only in the 
London Times and the Manchester Guardian (between Septem- 
ber 28, and October 8, 1954). 

The case for the plaintiffs was put by Mr. Kenneth Diplock 
Q.C., Mr. Dingle Foot Q.C., and Mr. A. K. Kironde, a 
Buganda barrister. 

Mr. Diplock, in his opening address, ‘‘more than once con- 
ceded that in dealing with the Kabaka and with subsequent 
events the Crown would have had a perfect right to withdraw 
from the Uganda agreement of 1900 by Act of State and that 
no court could then have questioned its action. But the Crown 
had purported to fulfil the agreement and, in his submission, 
by retaining it they were still subject to it and their actions 
had not been in conformity with it.” He reviewed the inter- 
views between the Governor and the Kabaka and said that up 
to the meetings of November 3 what was being discussed were 
questions of principle about future development of the pro- 








vince of Buganda such as were bound to arise in the history of 
a developing country, “‘and then suddenly on November 3, out 
of the blue there was created quite a new subject of difference, 
not as to whether or not there ought to be a time-table (for 
Buganda’s independence) but whether the Kabaka and his 
Ministers were entitled to consult with and express their 
honest opinion to the Lukiko.”’ This was the issue on which 
recognition was withdrawn . . . because the Kabaka “‘refused 
to sign undertakings affecting the future of his country without 
consulting the appropriate constitutional organ set up under 
the 1900 Agreement to represent the people of Buganda, to 
discuss all matters concerning the native administration of 
Buganda, and to advise the Kabaka of their views.”’ 

Mr. Diplock also “‘submitted that the Governor had no right 
to bring emergency powers into force on November 30 when 
the habaka was banished as the country was entirely tranquil, 
and he claimed that if recognition had been withdrawn from 
the habaka under the agreement, the Kabaka’s powers could 
not be carried out by Ministers as Regents, even under cus- 
tomary law.” 

For the defence, Mr. Ralph Dreschtield Q.C., the Attorney 
General, said that “her Majesty’s Government and the Pro- 
tectorate Government had been, and would continue to be, 
morally bound by the Uganda agreement, but they were not 
legally bound . . . The withdrawal of recognition and the 
appointment of Regents were acts of state under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act 1890 and the court was not entitled to inquire 
into them. At best, all that the court could do was to submit 
the question to the Secretary of State, whose answer would be 
final . . . The letter withdrawing recognition from the 
Kabaka was of no significance in law; it merely indicated to 
him the reasons for it. Whether just or unjust, politic or 
impolitic, beneficial or injurious, it was no matter on which a 
court of law could give an opinion. It was a political act. 
Mr. Dreschfield said the court had evidence that the Kabaka 
was respected by his people. It was therefore a most serious 
matter for him to announce to the Government that he would 
oppose their decisions publicly in the Lukiko; such opposition 
would have been directly contrary to the Kabaka’s obligations 
under the Uganda agreement . . . The Kabaka had not been 
‘distinetly disloyal’ but he had failed to ‘cooperate loyally’; 
it was in these circumstances that the Government had asked 
for the three undertakings which the Kabaka had refused to 
sign without consulting the Lukiko.”’ ( The Times—extracts from 
reports on September 29, 1954 and October 1 and 2. ) 

In his evidence, the Chief Justice of Buganda, Mr. M. 
Mugwanya, said the Kabaka had never refused to cooperate with 
the Protectorate Government. The Kabaka and his Ministers, 
who were solidly behind him throughout, merely sought the 
amendment of the 1900 Agreement whereby the country was 
administered. In reply to the question from Mr. Diplock as to 
what would have happened to the Kabaka if he had signed 
undertakings not to consult the Lukiko, he said: ‘“‘He would 
have betrayed his country. In my view, he would have been 


deposed by the Lukiko.”’ ( Manchester Guardian, September 30, 
195+.) 


STATEMENTS BY THE UGANDA NATIONAL 
CONGRESS 
Mr. S. M. Sekabanja, Acting President of the Uganda 
National Congress, in outlining the aims cf the Congress, said 


that the first and the most important aim of the Congress at 
present is the return of the Kabaka. The unity of Uganda is the 
second aim. Without this, Federation cannot be overcome. ‘The 
third aim is freedom and responsibility. Every Uganda citizen 
should be free to elect his representatives to the Lukiko and 
councils and those elected should realise their responsibilities. 
Self-Government comes fourth. The economics of the country 
should be in the hands of the Africans but the door will not be 
closed to foreign capital. The Congress also aims at abolish- 
ment of all bad laws including the deportation and newspaper 
laws. (Uganda Eyogera, August 20, 1954.) 

Mr. Sekabanja has written a book entitled Mutesa II and 
Uganda's Progress. Amongst the points made were the 
following : 

The deportation of the Kabaka was an injury which has left 
an ineradicable impression on the minds of the Baganda. ‘Those 
who are trying to prevent the return of the Kabaka are wasting 
their time. Mutesa’s courage and patriotism are a good 
example to his people. They should follow him. Everybody 
should remember the time when Kabaka Mutesa was ordered 
to sign an unintelligible document at Entebbe. Had he agreed 
to sign he would have been deposed by his own people. It was 
a critical moment. A ruling sovereign, reared from his child- 
hood as a crown prince by Christian Missionaries, a crowned 
king, yet he was arrested and deported like a street sweeper. 
He was not even allowed to bid good-bye to his wife and 
daughter. After the deportation of the Kabaka, the Baganda 
faced hard times. They were asked to elect another Kabaka. 
This is an impossibility. It might have been possible in the 
early days after the deportation when the public was still con- 
fused on account of the shock. The present progress of the 
Baganda and people ot Uganda are due to the second great war, 
Federation, Foreign Industries and Self-Government. The 
Uganda Legislative Council should be abolished and an African 
Federal Parliament take its place. The Government should 
explain fully its schemes before implementing them. Com- 
mercial Committees should include many Africans. Important 
government posts should be filled by Africans. The following 
characteristics will lead Africans to self rule: intellect, self- 
respect, responsibility, fighting poverty, education, regulating 
foreign investments and modernisation of the press. (Uganda 
Eyogera, August 31, 1954. ) 


VIEWS OF MR. MUSAZI 


On his arrival at Entebbe, Mr. I. K. Musazi, President of 
the Uganda National Congress, was searched. Mr. Musazi 
said that people in England had great affection for the Baganda 
and that the Kabaka sent his greetings. On his way to England, 
Musazi visited Egypt via the Sudan where people were very 
suspicious of him. Asked why he spent such a long time in 
Egypt before going to England, Musazi replied that he was 
ill and underwent two operations. Asked about his activities in 
England, Musazi replied that he held two press conferences, 
had seen several members of Parliament, and a number of other 
groups, including “the Colonial Freedom Movement” and the 
Congress of People Against Imperialism. Although he felt he 
had convinced people in England, Mr. Musazi said he was not 
satisfied as the Colonial Secretary had refused to see him. Mr. 
Musazi held the same opinion as Dr. Kalibala that Professor 
Hancock’s Mission cannot be a success unless the Kabaka’s 
return is discussed first. (Uganda Empya, August 26, 1954.) 
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Tanganyika 


‘THE two most important events in the period under review 
are the establishment of the Tanganyika African National 
Union and the statement of a new economic policy by the 
Governor, Sir Edward Twining, to give Africans ‘‘an equity in 
the shareholding” of economic enterprises. This latter policy 
is reflected in the set-up of the Newala Water Utility Project, 
a new Housing Corporation, and loans for Africans in trade 
and industry. 
RACIAL ASSOCIATIONS 

‘Tanganyika has no National Congress. Hitherto the 
Africans’ main political mouthpiece has been the Tanganyika 
African Association. But this is being transformed into the 
Tanganyika African National Union as a result of a decision 
taken at a conference at Dar-es-Salaam. Its President, Mr. 
Julius Nyerere (a teacher on the staff of a Roman Catholic 
mission school and a temporary member of the Legislative 
Council), declared its policy in these terms: “Racial equality 
in the eyes of the law is our aim; but to be democratic it must 
be individual as opposed to communal racial equality.’’! The 
Union seeks self-government and independence. It “‘sees every 
advantage to our remaining within the Commonwealth” and 
calls for “‘the elective principle’ as the first step towards 
democracy. 

The Asian Association of Dar-es-Salaam—which has hitherto 
not been a politically active body—has published a pamphlet, 
The Right Road for Tanganyika, welcoming the new “‘Parity”’ 
Constitution due to be implemented next year. It also calls for 
elections and urges the introduction of a common voters’ roll. 

WATER ENTERPRISE 

A unique public utility project has been announced for 
Newala, one of the areas most notable for racial harmony, 
where the Native Authority started the idea, now spreading, 
of asking Europeans and Asians to join its deliberations for the 
forming of an inter-racial Local Council. This is a plan for the 
members of the Makonde tribe, who live on a waterless 
plateau, to finance and invest in a £320,000 water supply 
scheme by means of an annual water rate. Broadly speaking, it is 
the hope that the Wamakonde, energetic and comparatively 
prosperous agriculturists, will be able to buy shares in the 
undertaking through the payment of the annual rate, and that a 
Statutory Corporation will run the enterprise, training young 
men of the tribe to fill, in due course, technical and administra- 
tive posts on its staff. A pilot scheme, completed in 1952, 
proved that it was a technical possibility to pipe water to the 
top of the plateau. The Wamakonde were in no wise deterred 
when they learned that a major scheme for the whole of the 
plateau would cost £320,000. They were ready to pay all they 
could, but they wanted to share the ownership of the scheme. 
Government has agreed to support the idea. 


( Government 
Information Service. ) 


HOUSE-OWNING BY AFRICANS 
Speaking at the opening session of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of Eastern Africa, the Governor of Tanganyika, 
Sir Edward Twining, said that the Government was doing 


1This is in reference to The Parity Constitution which is based on 


equality of representation for the three racial communities—Africans, 
Furopeans and Asians. 


everything possible to improve the standard of living of the 
African people, and one way to achieve this was to encourage 
Africans to own their own homes. For this it was necessary 
to have a fund which could be used to grant loans to Africans. 

Government was therefore proposing to set up a company, 
corporation or board, a semi-independent body which would 
operate African housing schemes on a commercial basis. The 
role of the company would be to build houses for Africans to 
rent, or for employers to lease for their African employees, to 
build houses for sale or on hire purchase, and to provide the 
functions of a building society. The capital was likely to be 
£ 2,000,000. 

The Governor also announced that Tanganyika had been 
given a grant of £100,000 by the American Government to 
be used for loans to Africans who wish to set up their own trade 
or industry. (The Times, September 29, 1954.) 


CHAGGA’S DEVELOPMENT 

‘The Governor of Tanganyika opened the new buildings of 
the Chagga Council, the well-organised and progressive 
Native Authority of the coffee-growing tribe of Mount 
Kilimanjaro. When fully completed the buildings, workshops 
and furniture will have cost some £290,000, and will be the 
basis and focal point of the working of a constitution which, 
said the Governor, had produced results under Chief Thomas 
Marealle, of which all could be very proud. 

A trade school, a possible new girls’ school and the Chagga 
Commercial College due to be started this month were men- 
tioned by the Governor as well as a new water scheme of which 
the cost is to be shared between Government and Chagga 
Council, and a demonstration farm which may be taken over 
entirely by the Council. 

Chief Thomas Marealle said that the Chagga treasury now 
had an annual recurrent revenue of about £150,000 backed by 
a coffee cess which this year brought in £80,000. They had a 
£50,000 safety balance for the future. (Government Informa- 
tion Service. ) 


WEST AFRICA 
The Gambia 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION! 

Tue Gamsia (Constrrution) Oxper tn Councit was pub- 
lished on September 3, 1954. The Order in Council establishes 
an Executive Council to consist of four ex-officio members, 
one official member and not less than six “Appointed Mem- 
bers’’; temporary members may also be appointed by the 
Governor under certain conditions. The Governor will con- 
sult with the Executive Council in the exercise of the powers 
conferred upon him by the Order in Council, except where he 
considers such consultation would be prejudicial to ‘“‘the 
service of Her Majesty’’; or where he considers the matter 
before him to be either too urgent to warrant any delay, or too 
unimportant for consultation to be necessary. 

The Order in Council continues: ‘““The Governor may act 


in opposition to the advice given to him by the Members of 
1See Dicest Vol. I, No. 10. 











the Executive Council, if he shall in any case deem it right to 
do so. In such a case the Governor will report his action to the 
Secretary of State.” 

For the first time, Ministers will be appointed trom among 
the six appointed members of the Executive Council. Not less 
than two and not more than three Ministers will be appointed 
by the Governor after consultation with Members of the 
Legislative Council. These Ministers will be assisted by an 
advisory committee on which the appropriate public officer will 
serve. Ministers will not be bound to accept the advice of the 
Committee but must, if so required by the public officer, pass 
questions on which there is disagreement to the Governor for 
his decision. 

The new Legislative Council will consist of the Governor as 
President, a Speaker, four ex-officio members, one nominated 
otticial member, two nominated unofficial members and four- 
teen elected members. A Public Service Commission is to be 
set up to advise the Governor in the exercise of his powers of 
appointment, promotion, etc., of public officers. 


Nigeria 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

‘Tue Nicerta (Constirution ) Oxver in Councin, 1954, took 
effect from October 1, 1954. This Order implements the de- 
cisions taken at the London and Lagos Conferences in July 
1953 and January 1954, over which Mr. Lyttelton presided.? 
One result is that Mr. Awolowo, Dr. Azikiwe and the Sardauna 
of Sokoto have become Prime Ministers of the Western, 
Eastern and Northern Regions respectively. The Governor, 
Sir John Macpherson, has become the Governor-General of 
Nigeria—the first time a Gov --or-General has ever been 
appointed in a colony—Sir Bryan ~ aarwood-Smith, Governor 
of Northern Nigeria; Sir Clement Pleass, Governor of Eastern 
Nigeria; and Sir John Rankine, Governor of Western Nigeria. 
The Nigerian House of Representatives has been dissolved 
and elections will take place throughout Nigeria before it re- 
assembles. 


ACTION GROUP AND NCNC ELECTION STATEMENT 

A joint statement issued by the Action Group and the 
National Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons guarantees 
that “the right of all political parties to place their policies 
before the electorate shall be completely safeguarded’’. It was 
agreed that it was essential to the peace and progress of the 
Western Region and establishment of true parliamentary demo- 
cracy that steps should be taken immediately to ensure peaceful 
operation of electioneering campaigns. It was agreed that in 
all Western Region towns, with the exception of Lagos and 
Ibadan, only one major political party would be given per- 
mission to hold a public meeting on any particular day. This 
would not, however, apply to eve-of-election meetings. Leaders 
of both parties have undertaken to make it clear to their 
followers that while they have the right to attend meetings 
convened by the other side, it is their duty not to resort to 
physical violence but to leave if so violently in disagreement 
with the sentiments expressed. Heckling, however, is not pre- 
cluded. It is also emphasised that opposition members must be 
allowed to attend meetings and must not be ejected by force 

See Dicesr Vol. I, No. 14. 
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provided they behave in an orderly manner. (West Africa, 
September 25, 1954.) 


COMMERCE IN NIGERIA 


The ‘Trade Commissioner for Nigeria, Mr. D. H. Rosser, 
writing in the official organ of the Lagos Chamber of Com- 
merce (Vol. I, No. 5), reviewed the economic statistics for 
Nigeria. Comparing the trade figures for 1952 with an 
average struck for the last three pre-war years of 1937, 1938 
and 1939, he said: ‘“Totals show that the significant changes 
are in the Japanese figure, which has advanced from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent of the total; the U.K. figures which declined 
from 54 per cent to 52 per cent and the U.S.A. which declined 
from 7 per cent to 4.5 per cent.” 

Further figures given reflect a radical change in the diet of 
the country. The most spectacular item is flour, imports having 
increased from about 5.5 million lb. to 37.5 million lb. The 
imports of cycles have increased tenfold, and the number of 
cars imported has risen from about 2,000 to 9,000. 

Cotton goods have increased by 105 per cent and rayon from 
8 million to 57 million square yards. Mr. Rosser adds: “‘I do 
not expect piece goods imports to remain at the 1952 figure 
but I think that future figures will be much closer to 1952 than 
to pre-war.” 

While the index of the quantum of imports shows an increase 
from 1948 to 1952 of 105 per cent, a similar figure for exports 
shows an increase of only 23 per cent; whereas the price 
increase of imports over the same period was about 35 per 
cent, and of exports 60 per cent, showing that, although 
Nigerian imports increased at a greater rate than exports, the 
rise in value of exports greatly outstripped that of imports. 

In conclusion Mr. Rosser stated: “It seems likely that 
Nigeria will continue to be one of the principal importing 
countries of the Commonwealth and that there will be far less 
difficulty in our satisfying our requirements, but similar forces 
will be at work on our exports and we are likely to meet a 
more selective market and much keener prices.” 


The Gold Coast 


DR. NKRUMAH FACES NEW DIFFICULTIES 
CoMMENTING EDITORIALLY on Dr. Kwame Nkrumah’s rejection 
of the Northern People’s Party’s claim to form an official 
Opposition in the House of Assembly, West Africa ( August 14, 
1954) stated: “‘Mr. Nkrumah has, in the short run, everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by accepting the Northern People’s 
Party as the official Opposition in the Gold Coast Assembly, 
and by accepting Mr. Dombo, chairman of the party, as Leader 
of the Opposition. But to accept them is, in our view, in the 
long-term interests neither of the Northern Territories nor of 
the growth of Gold Coast parliamentary institutions. Mr. 
Nkrumah’s refusal to do so, he must have known, would 
provoke criticism inside and outside the Gold Coast, make the 
Legislative Assembly less and not more easy to manage, and 
drive N.P.P. men further away from the Convention People’s 
Party; but though he has properly bowed to the Speaker’s 
ruling in this matter we believe he was right to assert 
the principle that in the Gold Coast a party representing only 
a single region should not form the official Opposition . 
Mr. Dombo, of course, pointed out in the Assembly that it 








was not the N.P.P. that was offering itself as the Opposition, 
but a coalition of non-C.P.P. Members. But the separate anti- 
C.P.P. groups cannot be said to have enough in common even 
to form a coalition in opposition: on the only item which 
matters to it Togoland Congress, for example, has a policy 
diametrically opposed to that of the N.P.P.” 

Enumerating the difficulties facing Dr. Nkrumah, The New 
Commonwealth (September 30, 1954) said that he objected to 
the official recognition of the Opposition on the ground that a 
regional party could not be an opposition in any real sense, 
and, in more general terms, that regional parties were wholly 
against the interest of the country. The editorial continued: 
“In this latter respect, judging from Nigerian experience, 
there is much in what he said. Clearly, he feels that such parties, 
representing sectional interests, endanger the unity of the 
country. This certainly would not happen with national parties, 
divided on national issues overriding regional ones. But 
things are, if anything, going the other way. 

“An Ashanti federalist movement is developing with the 
idea that the Gold Coast should cease to be a unitary country, 
and that each region, of which Ashanti would be one, should 
run its own affairs.” 

Reporting on the crisis caused by the Gold Coast farmers’ 
demands for a higher price for their cocoa, a correspondent 
writing in The Observer (September 19, 1954) described this 
as possibly “the most serious political challenge Dr. Nkrumah’s 
Government has yet faced,” and continued: “Hitherto Dr. 
Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party has enjoyed over- 
whelming support from the mass of the people—especially the 
Ashanti province, where a great part of the world’s cocoa is 
produced. But an incipient Ashanti nationalist movement has 
begun to develop. Its principal objective is to convert the 
unitary government of the Gold Coast into a federal govern- 
ment—giving proper representation to the tribal-national 
aspirations of the different parts of the Gold Coast.”’ 


GOLD COAST POLITICAL LEADER STABBED 

All political rallies have been banned after the death from 
stabbing of Mr. E. Y. Baftoe, propaganda secretary of the 
National Liberation Movement, the new Ashanti party. Two 
other men were wounded in the scuffle. Twumasi Ankrah, 
propaganda secretary of the Ashanti region of the Convention 
People’s Party, was charged with murder. He was remanded 
in custody until October 18. (Times, October 12, 1954.) 


Togoland 


THE SUPPORTERS OF UNIFICATION ASK FOR A 
PLEBISCITE 


Tue Accra Daily Graphic (July 6, 1954) reported that dele- 
gates representing all political parties and organisations which 
support the unification of the two trust territories of Togoland 
have adopted a resolution calling on the United Nations 
Assembly to arrange a plebiscite early in 1955 in both British 
and French Togoland. Another request made in the resolution 
was for an early re-establishment of the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs on the basis of universal suffrage. The 
council, the resolution stated, would study ways and means 
whereby both trust territories of Togoland could federate with 
the Gold Coast. 





The Accra Daily Graphic commented: ‘The fact that the 
British Government, the Gold Coast Government and the 
supporters of unification in both British and French Togoland 
favour a plebiscite to be held on the Togoland question should 
help to settle the question quickly. According to the British 
request before the Trusteeship Council, 1956 has been sug- 
gested for the plebiscite . . . The unificationists, however, 
want a quicker decision taken on the matter, and suggested 
1955 for the holding of the plebiscite.” 

A correspondent writing from the Gold Coast who also 
favours a plebiscite as a possible means of determining the true 
wishes of the people, said: ‘““Togoland and the Gold Coast 
have had close association for over forty years. British Togo- 
land has been administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast since the end of the first World War. Ewe Unification 
has been partly achieved through the establishment of the 
Trans Volta Togoland Region. By this arrangement the Ewes 
of the Gold Coast and British Togoland have been brought 
under a single administration—namely British. Only the Ewe 
people living under French administration now remain to be 
unified with their kith and kin in the Gold Coast.”’ 


General 


THE UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION 

TRUST TERRITORIES IN WEST AFRICA 
Reports sy the United Nations Visiting Mission to West 
Africa have now been published by the U.N. These include a 
Special Report on the Ewe and Togoland Unification Problem, 
Reports on Togoland under United Kingdom Administration 
and under French Administration and Reports on the British 
and French Cameroons. 


COLONIAL AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
MATTERS 


LABOUR AND THE COLONIES 

Fok re first time, a session of the Labour Party Conference 
was set aside for Colonial problems; at previous conferences 
they have been discussed in debates on international affairs. A 
composite resolution was moved by Mr. Walter Padley, of 
the Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, which 
urged that the Labour Government’s initiative be followed 
with all possible speed in the Crown Colonies, calling for the 
end of the colour bar, and the convening of round-table con- 
ferences with the colonial peoples to set target dates for com- 
plete self-government. An amendment was to make Labour's 
commitment more definite by pledging it to announce target 
dates for self-government at its first session on return to office. 

Mrs. Eirene White, M.P., just returned from a tour of East 
and Central Africa, pleaded for more help for political education 
in the Colonies. This would need more money from the 
party... 


TO 








Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.P., was welcomed, and asked Mr. 
Griffiths for an assurance that “the Executive will recommend 
to the next Labour Government that’’ the grave denial of 
human rights in the exiling of Seretse Khama “‘shall be put 
right in the early days of that Government.” 

Mr. James Johnson, M.P., proposed that “‘we should say 
as a party that we should open the Highlands of Kenya to any 
farmer whatever the colour of his skin’’—subject only to the 
test of good husbandry. 

Mr. Patrick Gordon-Walker, M.P., opposed the fixing of 
too rigid and too early target dates for the transfer of power 
as that would add greatly to the tension inevitable just before 
the transter in the country itself. 

Replying for the Executive, Mr. James Grittiths, M.P., the 
tormer Colonial Secretary, said merely to end colonialism was 
not enough. What was of immense importance was what would 
take its place. He spoke of the need to raise the standard of 
life in the territories, and he was worried about the lack of 
attention to the development of technical education and the 
training of artisans. The Labour party recognised that private 
capital would be necessary for some time, but the Executive 
would consider the laying down for the colonies of “something 
approaching the I.L.O. Convention’’ by which investors would 
have to accept the obligation of training the indigenous people 
and employing them when they were trained, and would also 
accept trade unions and collective bargaining. The next 
Labour Government would enter into discussions with respon- 
sible leaders of the colonial territories to fix target dates for 
independence. With regard to Seretse Khama, Mr. Griffiths 
said the Executive had been considering the matter, and he 
asked the Conference to leave it with them. 


GOOD TIMING IN COLONIAL AFFAIRS 


Writing in the Times (September 9, 1954) Mr. Eldred 
Hitchcock of Tanganyika referring to the wisdom of a time- 
table for the transfer of powers in a colonial system, said 
“Good timing is the essence of this as of other affairs of life, 
and there is nothing so stimulating to positive action as a 
target and a date to work to. It is easy for those in power to 
promise and to delay. Nationalism and racialism gather im- 
petus and force in the world, and if a transfer of powers is really 
intended, it is better even at times to take a risk and to fore- 
stall than to procrastinate. What is conceded too late is rarely 
appreciated. 

“In Tanganyika, the date for the new Constitution, based 
initially on communal tripartite racial equality, is the first half 
of 1955. This gives a dynamic to all concerned . . . It is our 
view that, in our plural society, this first stage is essential. 
It is also important psychologically for the removal of 
frustrations, and for political experience. The further stages 
will follow and so will the time-table, and they must have 
regard to what the peoples concerned think. Without this pro- 
gression we should have uncertainty and political chaos, and 
chaos cures no ills.” Referring to qualitative franchise for a 
common roll, Mr. Hitchcock pointed out that in Southern 
Rhodesia the tests are such that out of over 2 million Africans 
only 481 have the franchise, “‘and that sets the pace, for an 
indefinite time, for the 6,500,000 African population of the 
Central African Federation. This is surely form without 
substance. 

“Not only is the economic test out of relation to the African 


economy, but, in addition to their own, Africans also have to 
know a second language. Our Africans consider these tests 
derisory and illusory, and on a par with the ‘equal pay for 
equal conditions’ offered by the white trade unions to the 
African trade unions on the Cooper Belt, as a most effective 
bar to African industrial advancement. How can those affected 
be expected to associate such tests with honesty or even 
sincerity in political affairs? No wonder time-tables are de- 
manded.” 


PROBLEMS OF COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Sir Alan Burns (Governor of the Gold Coast from 1941-47 
and Permanent United Kingdom Representative on the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Nations), in the course of 
an article in Optima (June, 1954) entitled ‘““The Movement 
towards self-government in British Colonial Territories” said: 
“It is frequently suggested that the cause of all the racial and 
political trouble among colonial peoples to-day is that they are 
being allowed to move too fast, to run before they have learned 
to walk. In a sense this is true; but it is also true that, if these 
peoples had been allowed to move a little faster in the past, 
many of to-day’s problems would not have arisen. ‘The reckless 
speed of to-day is the result of too slow an advance in earlier 
years. The British Government is sometimes blamed for grant- 
ing democratic constitutions too freely in recent years to those 
who are as yet incapable of working them; but a more liberal 
approach in the past would have reduced the present need for 
urgency. 

‘*. . . To my mind, the lesson is clear. The majority of the 
population, no matter how untutored to-day, cannot, in any 
country, be governed indefinitely by a minority, and especially 
by a minority of aliens. Sir Godfrey Huggins has recently 
pointed out that ‘the only way Europeans can survive in Africa 
is to get on with Africans and make them friends . . . The 
African must be given a chance, otherwise the European will 
have to leave Africa.’ It is, moreover, the declared policy of 
Great Britain, which cannot in honour be abandoned, to lead 
all colonial peoples up to self-government. This policy could 
be implemented step by step until the goal is reached, provided 
that the aspirations of the inhabitants are treated with a liberal 
and sympathetic understanding.” 

He concluded : “‘Five years ago I did not believe it possible 
that the Gold Coast constitution could be worked as success- 
fully as it has been. I am glad that I was wrong (but I still 
think that even better results would have been obtained if the 
pace had not been so rapid). In Mr. Nkrumah the Gold Coast 
has, fortunately, found a wise and moderate Prime Minister, 
whose leadership has inspired his people and given confidence 
to the friends of the African. In the West Indies also, good 
leaders have been found who more than counter-balance the 
failure in British Guiana. In other colonies there are men 
capable of leadership; but it is essential to remember that some 
colonial territories are more advanced than others, and they 
should not all be expected to move forward at the same pace. 
If self-government comes too soon, it will prove not a blessing 
but a disaster, and premature democracy may lead only to 
anarchy and violence. In some countries where democracy is 
supposed to exist to-day, we find that assassination and revolu- 
tion are used to correct the results of the ballot box. We must 
not expose the people for whom we are trustees to this 
danger.” 








PEASANT FARMING IN TROPICAL AFRICA 
Professor Fergus Wilson, Lecturer in Colonial Agriculture 
at Cambridge University, delivered a lecture to The Soil 
Association (September 23, 1954) and described the patterns 
of the future as having three possible lines of development :— 


(1) Collective farming on the Russian model. 


(2) The unification of individual plots under national or 
company ownership with central direction and control as 
exemplified by the Gezira Scheme in the Sudan. 

(3) Taking the individual farmer and working towards 
family or group units of an economic size, whilst de- 
veloping the land as a whole in accordance with sound 
principles of conservation and layout. 

‘The first alternative was unlikely to prove acceptable even 

were it likely to prove a workable proposition. 

The Gezira Scheme represented one of the great farming 
achievements of this century in Africa. It had raised the pro- 
ductivity of its tenant cultivators many times over and now 
supported the whole economy of the Sudan. The tenant has 
had to give up most of his freedom of choice and action, but 
this may prove to be an essential price to pay for better land 
use and increased output by peasant farmers. ‘The system, in- 
volving a triple partnership of Government, Board, and 
Tenant, was well worth trial elsewhere in Africa. 

The third alternative was clearly the most difficult. It was 
the one to which Britain will inevitably be committed in many 
of the already densely settled areas of Africa. Innumerable small 
units of farming must be reorientated, organised into economic 
size, and their basis of production firmly established. It was a 
prodigious task for which the present number of trained 
agriculturists was as a drop in a bucket. In spite of this some 
remarkable experiments and transformations had taken place 
and these gave hope for the future if the importance of this task 
could be realised by those responsible for the provision of 
funds, statf and facilities. An essential aspect of the programme 
was the training of the African himself to play an ever-increas- 
ing part in this great task. 


AMERICA & AFRICA 


ADDRESSES GIVEN IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Dx. Emory Ross, executive secretary of the Africa Committee, 
Foreign Missions, National Council of Churches and president 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York, delivered the annual 
Hoernlé Memorial Lecture in Johannesburg under the auspices 
of the South African Institute of Race Relations. 

The Rand Daily Mail commented that ‘‘Nowhere did he 
mention apartheid or South Africa’s particular Colour ques- 
tions, but his judgment was there, between the lines, in his 
comments on the parallel Colour conflict in America. And the 
lessons for South Africa were there, too.”’ 

In the course of his lecture, he said ‘““The freer a Negro is, 
to be a citizen in America, the less he feels need to act as a 
Negro. He is simply another American. Past fear of white 
Americans that American Negroes as they gained power 
would form a self-seeking, bludgeoning bloc has proved to be 
false fear. When men long they will fight to have. But when 
they belong they tend to behave. The yreater the security, 
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stability, faith of all, the better the chances in human society 
for understanding, co-operation, peace and resulting pro- 
gress . . . Nearly all Whites now are proud that slavery was 
done away with. For in the unity thus won have grown an 
economy, a productivity, an educational and technological 
structure of greater strength than the United States ever be- 
fore had, and a political and judicial structure of considerable 
worth, with ethics and morale slowly mounting.” 

Professor Edmund de S. Brunner, in an address on ‘‘ Negro 
Progress in the United States 1900-50” (8.4. Institute of Race 
Relations Journal No. 3, 1954) emphasised that though the 
process is not complete, what has happened in the United 
States represents a trend; that his words carried no implication 
whatever that South Africa should travel the same road with 
respect to the African; and that ‘“‘when the South African 
imagines that the multi-racial society of the Union is something 
unique, he just doesn’t know the situation in the States.”’ There 
are more Negroes in New York, Chicago and probably Detroit, 
than there are Africans in Johannesburg . . . more Czechs in 
Chicago than in any city in Czechoslovakia except Prague; 
more Irish in Boston than any city in Ireland except Dublin, 
etc. And ‘‘in many of America’s Southern States the Negro is a 
considerable majority of the population. As recently as 1930 
their majority in Mississippi was 4 to 1; and even now it is 
between 2-3 to 1.” 

Giving examples of Negro progress, Professor Brunner 
mentioned the abolition of segregation in the American armed 
services which was won by the achievements of Negro troops 
in World War II and was attested by the successful experience 
of mixed units in Korea. ‘“The number of Negroes in the 
Officers’ Candidate School my son attended in a Southern city 
was about the proportion of Negroes in the population. Each 
white candidate had to room with a Negro for at least a fort- 
night during the course. If he refused he was expelled . . . A 
fourth of our States and over sixty cities in the remaining 
thirty-six now have anti-discrimination laws. These protect 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics and any who may be harmed by the 
pettiness and prejudice of small-minded persons. Employment 
may not be refused because of race, colour, or religion. The 
same ruling applies to admission to public carriers, hotels, 
theatres and other places of amusement.” 

A skilled Negro sociologist found that the administration of 
the:law was all that could be desired. In New York State over 
99 per cent of the complaints were settled out of court. 

Trade unions are now largely bi-racial, Professor Brunner 
said, and then quoted statistical evidence of progress: “‘illiter- 
acy among Negroes—12} per cent of those over the age of 10- 
years in 19380, is now down to 6.5 per cent of those 25 and over. 
In 1940 one Negro adult in thirteen over the age of 25 had 
finished high school; in 1950 the figure was one in seven, The 
proportion of College graduates among whites . . . went up 
almost threefold between 1940 and 1950. Among Negroes it 
went up almost fourfold. More than a third of our Negro 
families owned their own homes in 1950, a gain of 50 per cent 
over 1940. In 1940 2.7 million Negroes were attending school 
or college; in 1950 the figure wis a third, a rate of gain about 
a third faster than the growth of the Negro population. 

“The Negro labour force, by which term in the United States 
we mean those employed or seeking work, rose 20 per cent 
between 1940 and 1950 but Negro professional workers rose 
over 50 per cent and proprietors and managers of business over 











40 per cent. Craftsmen and foremen in industry rose by over 
110 per cent; clerks and sales workers over 200 per cent; 
factory operatives by over 120 per cent. Agriculture and 
domestic service declined sharply but the number of Negro 
farm owner-operators increased by about one-sixth. About 
35 per cent of Negro farmers now own their land against 25 
per cent in 1940.” 

With regard to voting, the poll tax which often restricted 
Negroes and poor Whites from voting “‘is a thing of the past 
now in all but five states. Millions of Negroes voted in the 
1952 elections. One of the great fears of conservatives, namely 
that Negroes would vote as a block and overwhelm the 
Whites, has not been borne out by experience . . . An 
analysis of the votes in the two most populous Negro states in 
the 1952 election showed that the Eisenhower votes were 
largely urban, the Stevenson votes largely rural and in such 
proportions as to remove any suspicion that either Whites or 
Negroes had voted as a unit.”” 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court abolishing segre- 
gation in public, tax-supported schools was described as “‘a 
milestone in Negro progress . . . specially significant’ in 
being a unanimous decision “shared in by the three judges who 
were born and raised in the South.” Professor Brunner said 
that ‘‘as the court’s pronouncement indicates, there are many 
problems to be worked out before the decision is completely 
implemented”. Referring to the general picture, he added that 
“the end is not yet. That means, of course, that the problems 
are not all solved. If there is a well-informed communist in the 
audience, he could rise and truthfully remark that the average 
income of Negroes in the United States in 1950 was only 52 
per cent of the average income of Whites. All I could say is 
that in 1930 it was 31 per cent, in 1940—40 per cent and is 
estimated at 55 per cent in 1953. And I could add that part of 
the discrepancy is chargeable to the low income of Negro farm 
tenants and sharecroppers, something with which race has 
nothing to do, for a similar number, but far smaller proportion 
of Whites in the same categories share the same economic 
disabilities. White and Negro incomes in cities are far closer 
together . . .” 


OTHER AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 


Angola 


FORCED LABOUR 


DEscriBING LABOUR conditions in Angola, Basil Davidson 
(Mew Statesman and Nation) said: ‘What happens in Angola 
is that local authority insists that every male African must 
show proof of having worked for six months in the year 
previous to inquiry, or of being in work at the time of inquiry. 
Otherwise the adult male African—though not if he is less than 
about 10 years old—who falls into the hands of any investigat- 
ing inquiry . . . is likely to find himself ‘on contract’. . . 
Dr. Pereira, who is héad of the Department of Native Affairs 
in Angola, told me that he estimates for all Angola at the 


moment a total of about 400,000 voluntarios and 379,000 
contradados . . . Employers who need forced labour indent 
for it from the Government-General. The Government- 
General allocates contradados according to a theoretical cal- 
culation of the probable number of adult males available. 

“Approved demands for forced labour are sent to local 
administrators; and the chefe de posto, through his chief or 
headman is then obliged to provide the stated number of men. 
Thus it happens that forced workers completing one ‘contract’ 
may be straightway taken for another, because the demand for 
forced labour apparently always exceeds the supply. These 
forced workers pass their lives in intermittent slavery: the 
only difference between ‘contract labour’ and _ institutional 
slavery is that ‘contract labour’ is intermittent, and that it is 
paid a small wage. This wage may be a pound a month; but the 
contradado receives no more than a third or a quarter of this 
during his conscripted period, and is generally thought to be 
extremely fortunate if he afterwards sees much of the balance, 
for the balance passes at the end of his service through the 
impoverished hands of the local chefe and his own headman.”’ 

Many reliable witnesses with whom Mr. Davidson dis- 
cussed this question agreed “that the amount of forced labour 
had steadily increased over the past twenty years: indeed ever 
since the colony climbed out of the depression of the ‘30s. 
At the same time, they agreed, they had witnessed a steady 
narrowing of the difference which separates free from forced 
labour. It is apparently beyond question that free workers in 
the interior are often paid less and treated worse than forced 
workers.” 

In a subsequent article Basil Davidson described conditions 
on Sao Thome, an island under Portuguese rule some 200 miles 
off the coast of French Equatorial Africa. “Sao Thome’s 
principal interest for the mainland to-day was revealed in a 
conversation I had with the head of the Department of Native 
Affairs for Angola, Senhor Francisco de Alcambar Pereira, 
who said: ‘We only send political prisoners there; not many 
either. Why, since I came here I’ve not been sending more 
than perhaps five a month.’ They were the ‘worst ones’—those 
with ‘strong’ political opinions. ‘Otherwise we send people we 
don’t like to isolated settlements on the coast south of 
Mogamedes’ mainly, in fact, to the half desert villages on the 
Baia des Tigres, near the empty frontier of South-West 
Africa... 

“Not belonging to the United Nations, making no reports to 
the U.N. committee for non-self-governing territories, refusing 
steadfastly to honour any of the conventions on forced labour 
drawn up by the International Labour Office to which Portugal 
does belong, the government presents a smiling face to the 
world and flourishes the whip in private,” writes Mr. Davidson. 
“It argues, indeed, that there is great racial tolerance in 
Angola; and yet that is not true either. There is tolerance of 
intermarriage by Portuguese men with African women; there 
is allowance for literate Africans to call themselves ‘civilised’— 
assimilado—but even assimilados are more and more debarred 
from the beginnings of equality. And the reason for growing 
discrimination is simple . . . The steady accumulation of a 
mass of cheap White labour in Angola now means—as it has 
always meant elsewhere—that there is competition for jobs. 
Inevitably, the Africans suffer: and, before anyone else, the 
assimilados. Economic discrimination rapidly becomes social 
discrimination.” 
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GENERAL 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

Lisron Pore, Dean of the Divinity School at Yale University, 
said that the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Illinois was attended by official representatives of 
179 Protestant and Orthodox church bodies, including every 
major Christian group in the world except the Roman Catholic 
Church. The delegates and other official participants repre- 
sented a sizeable percentage of mankind—about 200 million 
people in fifty-four nations. 

“The entire assembly went on record as opposed to any form 
of segregation based on race, colour, or ethnic origins, with 
only a restrained protest from representatives of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches in South Africa,’’ writes the Dean, “‘it re- 
ceived without blinking a report opposing any law against 
racial intermarriage and supporting the right of a Christian, 
after due consideration and spiritual discipline, to break unjust 
and discriminatory laws, ‘when he feels that he has reached 
that point where the honour and glory of God command him 
to obey God rather than man.’ The same report declared that 
‘separation solely on the grounds of race is abhorrent in the 
eyes of God.’ No individual church or denomination has ever 
spoken more vigorously and unequivocally on racial questions 
than did this world gathering.”’ (Saturday Review, September 
25, 1954.) 

The British Weekly (October 16, 1954) recorded a further 
resolution on racial equality which stressed the need of securing 
for all persons the right of ‘‘free exercise of responsible citizen- 
ship and for effective participation by way of franchise in both 
local and central government activity.” 

SEDITION IN THE COLONIES 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS INSTITUTE SURVEY OF PRESS FREEDOM 
From time to time the press has been roused to protest against 

encroachment on its freedom at various points in the British 
Colonial Empire. The latest occasion was in Cyprus, where the 
government's announcement of the strict application of the island’s 
sedition law led the Manchester Guardian to describe the res- 
trictions as ‘“‘monstrous.”’ 

What is the general state of press freedom in the British 
colonial empire? How far do common law and practice hold good 
for the entire area and how do colonial regulations resemble or 
differ from law and custom in Britain? The following article 
examines the legal position of the press in the empire. 


Press Law in Britain is largely the common law of the land. 
Press freedom is principally the result of a tradition, of com- 
paratively recent origin but great strength, that all publica- 
tions should enjoy the utmost tolerance provided they do not 
threaten the security of the state, offend against public morals 
or injure individuals. Among a sovereign people, equal before 
the law, the tradition gives a reasonable measure of liberty to 
the press and conceals the fact that rigid and severe laws exist 
for the transgressor. But the iron framework is revealed when 
the system is transplanted overseas into the very different 
political climate of a dependent empire. 


CYPRUS LAW 
The glimpse of this framework afforded by recent events in 
Cyprus shocked the British press. At the beginning of August 
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the Government of Cyprus announced that in future the 
colony’s Seditious Publications Law would be strictly enforced. 
There were obvious political reasons for the decision. Develop- 
ments in the Eastern Mediterranean have increased the island’s 
importance as a strategic base and consequently Britain’s 
reasons for retaining control. In face of considerable agitation 
by the Greek part of the population for union with Greece 
(Enosis), the British Government sought a compromise 
solution by offering a new constitution which would give the 
islanders a greater say in their ‘affairs but confirm British 
sovereignty. The fierce opposition provoked by the offer 
determined the Cyprus Government to revive a dormant law. 

The severity of the sedition law, once attention was called 
to it in this way, roused the British press to virtually un- 
animous protest. (See this month’s News of the World Press. ) 
Yet formally it is itself subject to regulations which are textu- 
ally almost the same as those in the Cyprus law—and so is 
the rest of the empire. 

All British colonies save British Guiana and the Barbados 
define a seditious publication by statute. These two colonies 
have adopted the English common law under which sedition 
is an offence, though it is nowhere defined by Act of Parliament. 
The difference between sedition as a common law and as a 
statutory offence is important, as will be seen later, though its 
definition under both is largely the same. 

Throughout the empire the following definition of “‘sedi- 
tious intention”’ holds broadly true. It is an intention “to bring 
into hatred or contempt, or to excite disaffection against the 
person of Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, or the govern- 
ment and constitution of the United Kingdom as by law estab- 
lished, or either House of Parliament, or the administration of 
justice, or to excite Her Majesty’s subjects to attempt, other- 
wise than by lawful means, the alteration of any matter in 
Church or State by law established, or to raise discontent or 
disaffection amongst Her Majesty’s subjects, or to promote 
feelings of ill will and hostility between different classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects.’” In the colonies the language is 
changed to protect the government of the colony directly. 

Strict application of such a law, as legal writers have pointed 
out, would fill Britain’s jails with political journalists, what- 
ever happened in the dependent empire. But at home and abroad 
honest criticism is protected by a series of saving clauses. An 
act, speech or publication is held not to be seditious in intention 
if it intends ‘“‘to show that Her Majesty has been misled or 
mistaken in her measures, or to point out errors or defects in 
the government or constitution as by law established with a 
view to their reformation, or to excite Her Majesty’s subjects 
to attempt by lawful means the alteration of any matter in 
Church or State by law established, or to point out, in order 
to procure their removal, matters which are producing or 
have a tendency to produce feelings of hatred and ill will be- 
tween classes of Her Majesty’s subjects.”” Here again the 
language of the English common law is changed in the 
colonies to make it directly applicable. 





IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE 

By legal definition, therefore, the offence of seditious libel 
and the protection afforded to honest criticism are the same in 
Britain and in her colonies. But the fact that in England 
sedition is a common law offence and in most of the colonies 
it is a statutory offence has resulted in an important difference. 
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In 1940 the Privy Council had before it an appeal from the 
Gold Coast in a case of alleged seditious libel. Counsel for the 
appellant, relying on a number of English authorities, sub- 
mitted that the prosecution had to prove that the words com- 
plained of were themselves of such a yature as to be likely to 
incite to violence. The view was rejected. It was held that in 
the colonies the question of whether or not a particular 
publication was seditious had to be decided by looking to see 
whether it came within the terms of the statute or ordinance 
or not, and that was all. 

CODE FOR COLONY 

Explaining the judgment, Viscount Caldecote said: ‘The 
fact remains that it is in the Criminal Code of the Gold Coast 
Colony and not in English or Scottish cases that the law of 
sedition in the Colony is to be found. The Code was no doubt 
designed to suit the circumstances of the people of the Colony 
.. . It must therefore be construed . . . free from any glosses 
or interpolations derived from any expositions, however 
authoritative, of the law of England or Scotland.” 

This divorce of sedition law in the colonies from the parent 
law in England is of first importance for freedom of the press 
in the colonies. In England, for a publication to be seditious, 
it must not only come within the legal definition but also 
contain a further element. This element is hard to define but 
it is some form of malignity. It is easiest to understand by 
saying that frank and honest criticism or discussion of poli- 
tical affairs is not sedition and it is left to the jury in each case 
to decide whether or not the defendant has gone ‘‘too far’’. 


HONEST CRITICISM 


Freedom of honest criticism is enshrined for English 
writers in the judgment handed down by Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge. In a case of alleged seditious libel in 1909 he told the 
jury: 

“You are entitled to look at all the circumstances surround- 
ing the publication with a view to seeing whether the language 
used is calculated to produce the results imputed; that is to 
say, you are entitled to look at the audience addressed, because 
language which would be innocuous, practically speaking, if 
used to an assembly of professors or divines might produce a 
different result if used before an excited audience of young 
and uneducated men. 

“You are entitled to take into account the state of public 
feeling . . . The expression of abstract academic opinion in 
this country is free. A man may lawfully express his opinion 
on any public matter, however distasteful, however repugnant 
to others, if of course he avoids defamatory matter or if he 
avoids anything which can be characterised either as blas- 
phemous or as an obscene libel. Matters of State, matters of 
policy, matters even of morals—all these are open to him. He 
may state his opinion freely, he may buttress it with argu- 
ments, he may try to persuade others to share his views. 
Courts and juries are not the judges in such matters. For 
instance, if he thinks that either a despotism or an oligarchy, 
or a republic, or even no government at all is the best way 
ot conducting business affairs, he is at perfect liberty to say so. 
He may assail superstition, he may attack governments, he 
may warn the executive of the day against taking a particular 
course . . . He may seek to show that rebellions, insurrec- 
tions, outrages, assassinations and such like are the natural, 
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the deplorable, the inevitable outcome of the policy which he 
is combating .. .” 

All these things a writer may do in England—but not in the 
colonies—for one good reason. In Britain the battle for 
sovereignty and constitutional freedom is over. In the colonies 
it has still to be won. This places retraints on the colonial press 
which are unnecessary in Britain. The difference in the political 
climate is all-important to judging seditious libel. 


METHODS OF SUPPRESSION 

In most British colonies successful prosecution for sedition 
is the only way to suppress a newspaper, except where emer- 
gency powers are proclaimed and the control of the executive 
over the press becomes virtually absolute. There are excep- 
tions, however. 

In Hong Kong the Attorney-General may apply to the courts 
for the suppression of a newspaper for up to six months when 
certain offences other than seditious libel have been com- 
mitted. These offences are the persuasion of persons to adhere 
to unlawful societies or political parties established outside 
the colony, ‘adherence to which within the Colony has by 
virtue of any enactment been declared by the Governor in 
Council to be prejudicial to the security of the Colony or the 
maintenance of public order or safety’; and the malicious 
publication of false news ‘“‘which is likely to harm public 
opinion or to disturb public order”. 

In Malta the court is obliged under the press law to order 
suspension of a newspaper for two months on a first conviction, 
unless the editor who was not a party to the conviction submits 
special reasons why not, in the case of the following offences 
(in addition to sedition): use of contumelious words etc. in 
contempt of Her Majesty, imputation of ulterior motives to 
the acts of the governor, contempt towards the flag, incite- 
ment to disloyalty, vilification of the sovereign of a foreign 
state, obscenity, publication with intent to extort money or 
instigation to commit an offence. On a second conviction the 
court may order cessation of publication or cancellation of the 
newspaper’s registration. 


REGISTRATION ORDINANCES 

Most of the colonies have ordinances which provide for the 
registration of newspapers in one form or another, usually 
with the provision that a bond and securities must be given to 
cover any fines or judgments awarded against the newspaper 
for libel. Only Bermuda, Falkland Islands, Grenada, Leeward 
Islands and Somaliland have no such legislation. 

In some colonies there is discretionary control over the 
publication of newspapers either directly or by control of 
printing presses. 

In Aden, for example, a licence is necessary to print, pub- 
lish or edit any newspaper. In Malaya (apart from emergency 
powers) a printing press must be licensed and a permit is 
necessary to print or publish a newspaper. In both places 
colonial authorities have the last word in granting or with- 
holding the licences and permits. The same regulations exist 
in Singapore. 

The introduction of the Control of Publications Consolida- 
tion Ordinance in Hong Kong in 1951 brought a protest from 
the Commonwealth Press Union on the ground that ‘“‘this 
law, vesting in the governor absolute control of every sort of 
newspaper or periodical, has up to now no parallel anywhere 
within the Commonwealth.”” The CPU noted with particular 








concern Section 16 of the Ordinance under which “‘the Governor 
in Council may by regulation prescribe or provide for the 
control whether by licensing or otherwise howsoever of news- 
papers, periodicals and printed documents and of the printing, 
publication and distribution and sale thereof.”’ 

After repeating its protest, the CPU was informed that the 
Governor of Hong Kong had recast Section 16 and substituted 
for wholesale control of the press definition of the kinds of 
control provided. But legal inquiries made in London for the 
purpose of this article failed to trace any recasting of the 
section. It was suggested that what had happened was that 
regulations made under the section had been changed, but 
legal power remained absolute. The regulations at present 
do not provide for the licensing of newspapers but they do 
require the registration of all news agencies in the colony and 
control distribution of newspapers through a system of 
licensing distributors. 

In Kenya a “‘temporary provision ordinance” providing for 
licensing of printing presses was introduced in 1952; it was 
passed in the normal way and not made under emergency 
powers. 

Reporting on the effect of the ordinance, a special corres- 
pondent of the British trade periodical World’s Press News, 
wrote: ‘It gives the Member for Law and Order almost un- 
limited powers . . . powers at the same time so far reaching 
and so vague that it cannot be accepted with equanimity by 
anyone who cherishes the principle of the freedom of the press.”’ 
This was his considered verdict after allowing full weight to 
the sins of the African-owned press—its violent anti-European 
sentiments, distortion of the facts and clear intention to stir 
up anti-European feeling. 


RAIDING POWER 

‘Perhaps the most alarming of all the bill’s features,” he 
added, “‘is the complete power it affords for the raiding of 
premises, if need be on a ‘tip-off’ from an informer. For this 
is clearly what is meant by the section reading : 

“Wherever it is represented on oath or affidavit to a judge 
or magistrate that in fact or according to reasonable suspicion 
a printing press is being kept for use or used in a place without 
a licence or in a place not specified in the licence, the judge or 
magistrate may by search warrant authorise any administra- 
tive, officer or police officer of the rank of assistant-inspector 
or upwards to enter (using force if necessary ) any place where 
it is represented that such a press is being used or kept for 
use, to search the place and seize any printing press and all the 
types and other articles thereto belonging and all documents 
found therein.’”’ 

These powers to close down newspapers were widely used 
during the succeeding months, but it was difficult to say how 
effective the action was because a number of banned newspapers 
promptly reappeared under different names. Nevertheless, the 
difficulties caused to responsible African editors were sufficient 
to lead a group of them to petition the governor asking for 
the institution of press censorship in the colony, on the ground 
that a government censor would be preferable to arbitrary 
controls and suspensions. 


APPOINTMENT OF EDITORS 

In Malta the law controls the appointment of newspaper 
editors. A newspaper cannot be registered unless its editor 
fulfils certain conditions as to age, past conduct etc. Similar 
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restrictions are imposed in granting a licence for a printing 
press. 

In both North Borneo and Sarawak, a licence for a printing 
press has to be obtained and the grant, refusal or with- 
drawal of the licence (permanently or for such a period as he 
sees fit) is left to the discretion respectively of the Registrar 
and the Resident of the Division. In North Borneo, but not in 
Sarawak, newspapers have to be registered with a security 
bond and it is unlawful to publish a newspaper without a 
written permit from the Registrar, who has complete dis- 
cretion subject to appeal to the Governor in Council. 

In some colonies provision is made for emergency press 
censorship in the permanent regulations. In Hong Kong the 
Governor in Council may establish a press censorship or 
make regulations for the suppression of newspapers during an 
emergency and he is the sole arbiter of whether or not an 
emergency exists. In Jamaica, Kenya and Uganda there is pro- 
vision for a press censorship in times of emergency to cover 
military information. 

Another formal control over the press common in the 
colonial empire covers the importation of ‘‘undesirable publi- 
cations’’ and the printing in the colony of reproductions of or 
extracts from such publications. The laws vary ‘in form, but 
the most usual form is that in use in Aden. There, “‘if the 
governor is of opinion that the importation of any publica- 
tion would be contrary to the public interest he may, in his 
absolute discretion, by order in council prohibit the importa- 
tion of such publication, and in the case of a periodical publica- 
tion may, by the same or a subsequent order, prohibit the 
importation of any past or further issue thereof. This power is 
given to the Governor, Resident, the Governor-in-Council or 
Chief Secretary in nineteen colonies.” 

There are variations of this control. In Jamaica, for example, 
the Governor-in-Council may prohibit the import of all the 
publications of any offending publisher. 

In Cyprus the Governor-in-Council may prohibit importa- 
tion or circulation of any newspaper which appears to him to be 
contrary to religion or morality or prejudicial to peace, public 
order or good government. 

In Brunei (Borneo) the addition last year of two words to 
the original ordinance on the subject has created what one 
legal authority declared were ‘‘perhaps the most sweeping 
powers in any colony.” The ordinance there runs: “If the 
Resident is of the opinion that the importation or publication 
of any publication would be contrary to public interest he may 
in his absolute discretion prohibit the importation or publication 
of such publication . . .” 

One further power is secured to the government of the 
colony in some cases—the right to insist on correction of a 
report. In Aden and Fiji it exists but is limited by certain res- 
trictions about length and the requirement that the correction 
must contain only statements of fact, not of opinion. In the 
event of a refusal to publish the correction, it is a defence to 
show that the original statement was true or the correcting 
statement false. In Cyprus and Malaya the Chief Secretary 
and Colonial Secretary respectively have virtually unlimited 
right of correction. 


PERMANENT LAWS 


These are considerable powers over the press that have been 
recorded. It must be emphasised that they are embodied in the 











permanent laws of the colonies where they exist and do not 
stem from emergency legislation. They place a great responsi- 
bility on the colonial governments concerned. It is not within 
the scope of this article to try to form any general judgment 
about whether the relations between executive and press 
throughout the British colonial empire can be described as 
either enlightened or oppressive. But at least it can be said 
that the transplantation of the British press system to depen- 
dent territories has its good as well as its bad features. 

For example, the other item of news about press law in 
Cyprus besides the revival of the sedition law which reached 
the world press in recent times concerned a contempt of court 
case. In June last year the three proprietors of the Cyprus Mail 
were brought before the Supreme Court to answer a charge of 
publishing a report on a matter sub judice. The newspaper was 
stated to have put the headline “Coronation Hooligans” on 
a report that seven youths (named in the report) were to be 
tried in connection with incidents in Nicosia when the youths 
allegedly spat on portraits of the Queen and shouted Enosis 
slogans. The Chief Justice said that the Queen’s justice must 
be administered and the case against the youths must not be 
predetermined even involuntarily. 


SERVANT TREATMENT 


On the other hand, several instances of unsatisfactory rela- 
tions between the press and the executive in various colonies 
have been reported. 

For example, the considerable power over the press wielded 
by all colonial governments may lead some governments to 
treat it as a servant of the executive. This was what happened, 
apparently, in British Guiana during the troubles there in the 
autumn of 1953. The editors of the three newspapers in the 
capital, Georgetown, felt that they had been so completely 
misled by the government that they issued a joint statement 
saying that no more leading articles on the local situation 
would appear in their newspapers until they had been ‘“‘fully, 
properly and truthfully appraised” of the position. The state- 
ment explained: ‘‘We have not been given by official sources 
information that would enable us to inform and guide public 
opinion at the present grave juncture. We have rather been 
given such equivocal information as has both allowed and 
encouraged us to mislead the public here and the newspapers 
and publics abroad.” 

In reporting their action the London Daily Telegraph 
pointed out that the editors were “‘all loyal to the British con- 
nection.” It explained that their protest followed a meeting 
with a member of the governor's staff at which they had been 
told, categorically but erroneously, that no British troops 
were on their way to the colony. “Such ‘security’,”” the report 
added, “‘might have been advisable if the British Government 
had not been announcing at the same time that troops were on 
the way.” 

GOVERNMENT INFLUENCE 

From Nyasaland, in October last year, the London Observer 
reported a legal case in which the Chief Justice reserved 
judgment on an application for a declaration of contempt of 
court against the editor of the Nyasaland Times made by a 
prominent Congress official and a poet who were awaiting 


trial on charges of being in possession of seditious docu- 
ments. 

According to the report, the Nyasaland Times had pub- 
lished an official communique which the defence claimed was 
prejudicial to a fair trial. The Government had later issued 
“a partial apology”. The Observer correspondent commented : 
“Legal aspects aside, the whole of the original communique 
appears highly questionable in so far as it affects a direct 
attempt by the Government to discredit the political leaders 
of Nyasaland Congress.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


One of the results of transplanting the British press system 
is to create constitutional problems because some of the most 
important freedoms of the British press depend on custom and 
not on law. For example, the problem of Parliamentary - 
privilege caused serious trouble in Bermuda three years ago. 
Late in 1951 there was a thinly attended debate in the House 
of Assembly on a foreign exchange bill. Though the discussion 
was public, with spectators in the gallery, the House voted at 
the close of debate to instruct the press not to report the 
proceedings because it was felt that it would be against the 
public interest to disseminate the debate by press and radio. 

On the decision of its editor, E. T. Sayer, the colony's 
oldest newspaper, the Royal Gazette, published the debate. 
As he explained later to a select committee, he wished to 
challenge the right of the House to make such a secrecy 
decision. 

The speaker took the view that the House, which follows 
the rules of its parent House at Westminster, had the right to 
control publication of its proceedings and the Assembly 
barred the newspaper from its precincts for breach of privilege 
while a select committee investigated. 


NO ENFORCEMENT POWER 


The inquiry brought to light a curious state of affairs. 
Whereas the British House of Commons had very wide powers 
to punish offences against its privilege, the Bermuda House, 
though apparently on the same level in its legal right to control 
publication of its debates, had no power to enforce its right. 

The committee considered that it was “anomaly of the first 
order that Parliament, which is in effect the highest authority 
in the land, should thus have no power to protect itself.” It 
recommended, and the House accepted, that a special committee 
should be set up to consider appropriate legislation to arm 
lawmakers with punitive powers against contempt of its 
privileges. 

This attempt to imitate by specially created law a relation- 
ship between Parliament and press which has grown gradually 
over centuries in Britain can be a dangerous threat to press 
freedom. As the World's Press News commented: ‘‘In this 
country Parliament still holds the right of privilege over all 
published reports, but this right is tacitly never used. Secret 
session itself is used in war-time only, and then only after due 
notice. It is right that Parliament, as the supreme power in 
the land, should still hold this tremendous authority. It is 
equally right that it should never use it.” That is a subtlety 
which defies mere legislation. (International Press Survey, 
195+. ) R.C.N. 


The Editor of the Dicest does not necessarily endorse the views of the correspondents 
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